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p Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 


and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


How to Combat Your Venial Sins 


For the new year, and for frequent occasions during the year, many will find this study 
of various wrong attitudes toward venial sin a valuable means of self-improvement. 


Donald F. Miller 


Meany persons who are seri- 
ously trying to save their immortal 
souls, and therefore battling daily and 
usually successfully against every 
temptation to mortal sin, have a hard 
time setting up a vigorous and intelli- 
gent program against venial sin. Some 
of the difficulty is due to lack of clear 
knowledge concerning venial sin, some 
due to lack of sufficient motivation, 
and some due to lack of determined 
will. 

Since a constant struggle against de- 
liberate venial sin is an indispensable 
part of the effort to grow in that holi- 
ness to which Christ has called all His 
followers, it is good for every Catholic 
now and then, and especially at the 
beginning of a new year, to assay his 
attitude toward venial sin, and his 
progress toward eliminating it from 
his life. 

Any number of strange statements 
are frequently heard from Catholics, 
manifesting the confusion or ignorance 
or sloth in which they live concerning 
venial sin. Some of them are: “I never 


know whether a sin I have committed 
is mortal or venial.” Or, “I know I 
must commit many sins, but I don’t 
know what they are.” Or, “Every time 
I go to confession I have exactly the 
same sins to tell.” Or, “I can’t think 
of any sins to tell when I go to con- 
fession.” Or, “I’m satisfied to stay out 
of mortal sin. I know I cannot over- 
come my favorite venial sins.” 

Each of these statements reflects an 
attitude that calls for some instruction, 
and many of them call for urging and 
persuasion against the sloth they repre- 
sent. Here, then, are a number of sim- 
ple principles and truths in the light 
of which every serious-minded Cath- 
olic can examine his own attitude, his 
own practice, and his own progress 
toward holiness. 

| 

Every Catholic should clearly know 
what are objectively mortal sins and 
what are venial sins. When a doubt 
arises in this regard he should have re- 
course to his pastor or confessor to 
settle the doubt as soon as possible. 
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It is unspeakable folly to go through 
life, or even a short period of life, 
with a real doubt as to whether a cer- 
tain action is a mortal or venial sin. 
The most obvious reason for this is 
the fact that to indulge in a certain 
action with a real doubt as to whether 
it is a mortal or venial sin is to accept 
the responsibility for mortal sin, even 
though objectively the matter were 
only venial. The only exception would 
be a scrupulous person, whose afflic- 
tion makes him think he is in doubt 
when there is no reason for a doubt 
at all. 

For the normal person, however, it 
is supremely important that he seek 
for clear knowledge of the objective 
line of demarcation between mortal 
and venial sin. To insist on this is in 
no way to make too light of venial 
sin; rather it is to accept the eternal 
truth that mortal sin is a complete for- 
feiting of one’s only true destiny, while 
venial sin still leaves one on the path 
to heaven. 

The conscience of an individual will 
often help him to recognize the differ- 
ence between mortal and venial sin in 
a specific matter. But it cannot always 
be relied upon. The Son of God be- 
came man, preached many sermons, 
founded a Church with authority and 
instituted the sacrament of confession, 
as means of instructing and correcting 
the consciences of men. All this was 
necessary because conscience, as a re- 
sult of the inheritance of original sin, 
can make wrong judgments. The one, 
simple judgment every conscience can 
make rightly is that it must use the 
sources of instruction about good and 
evil set before it by Jesus Christ. 

Thus no Catholic should ever say: 
“I don’t know whether a certain sin 
is mortal or venial.” He can know and 
should know, and is bound to use the 
means of finding out. 
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2. 

It is impossible to offend God even 
venially without the two elements that 
enter into every sin: knowledge that 
one is offending and some consent of 
the will. 

There are many who wrongly accuse 
themselves of venial sins when they 
have not really offended God at all, 
because they did not give their con- 
sent to evil, even though they were 
tempted to do something that they 
knew to be evil. For example, many 
persons accuse themselves of being 
guilty of the venial sin of anger, when 
the truth is that they were only tempted 
to anger and did not give in to it by 
any deliberate thought, word or deed. 
They felt anger, as everybody does on 
occasion, but recognized the evil to- 
ward which they were being led and 
resisted it. Again, in a far more seri- 
ous matter, people accuse themselves 
of being guilty of bad thoughts when 
actually they resisted the evil in their 
imagination or mind or feelings as soon 
as they recognized it. 

Of course there is such a thing as 
partial consent of the will to evils of 
this kind, manifested by a rather half- 
hearted resistance to them, and by 
half-voluntary dallying with the temp- 
tation and even perhaps semi-deliberate 
actions inspired by the temptation. 
Here it is important to remember that 
any true resistance to a serious temp- 
tation keeps it from becoming a mortal 
sin, even though the resistance is not 
as vigorous as it should be. In that 
case one could rightly accuse oneself 
of venial sin. In the case of temptation 
to venial sins, such as anger, real re- 
sistance to and concealment of one’s 
feelings keeps one free from even a 
venial sin. 

This is perhaps the most difficult 
field of self-analysis, especially when 
it comes to judging whether one has 
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resisted a temptation sufficiently to es- 
cape even the taint of a venial sin. 
That is why it is advised that even 
temptations be revealed in confession. 
However, they should never be con- 
fessed as outright sins if one is con- 
scious of having resisted them in some 
way. The fact of having resisted one’s 
feelings or tendencies to evil should 
always be mentioned in connexion 
with the temptation. 


3. 

It is not impossible, nor even un- 
usual, that some persons will often find 
at the time of confession that they can 
recall no venial sins committed since 
their last confession. This is always 
something to be grateful for, not some- 
thing to be worried about, unless one 
has taken no pains to recognize his 
faults. 

It would be strange and incredible 
and a denial of the power of God’s 
grace to make holy those who cooper- 
ate with it, if persons who are seriously 
striving after perfection were not able 
to go along for goodly periods of time 
without falling into any deliberate ve- 
nial sin. Such persons, receiving Holy 
Communion often or even daily, and 
going to confession every week or two, 
will frequently find that there has been 
no really conscious violation of God’s 
law even in a minor matter between 
one confession and the next. 

This fact should not, as it some- 
times is, be made a pretext for not go- 
ing to confession often, if there are 
ample opportunities to do so. Confes- 
sion is not only a means of forgiveness 
of sin, but a source of special sacra- 
mental grace to avoid sin. It may even 
be said that it is only those who re- 
ceive those graces often who are event- 
ually enabled to go from confession to 
confession without falling into a de- 
liberate sin. In such cases they must, 
of course, confess some past sin, in 


some such words as these: “I am not 
conscious of any deliberate sin since 
my last confession, but I confess again 
my past sins against obedience or 
charity or purity or any other virtue.” 
The absolution of the priest then brings 
a new flood of protective grace into 
the soul. 

There are those, however, who de- 
ceive themselves, by failing to make 
a serious examination of their con- 
science, into thinking that they have 
not offended God even in a venial 
way. They need (and everybody ex- 
cept scrupulous persons needs) now 
and then to read a rather thorough 
examination of conscience on the vari- 
ous commandments, to find out wheth- 
er or not they have been too easily 
committing and too easily forgetting 
certain pet sins. 

4. 

A person who finds that he must 
confess the same venial sins in every 
confession is either 1) mistaking in- 
escapable temptations for sins, or 2) 
forgetting that certain indeliberate or 
semi-deliberate faults may have to be 
combatted throughout life, or 3) if 
the venial sins are really deliberate, 
not making sufficient effort to over- 
come them. 

Under the first heading there are 
those who have the wrong idea that, 
having really determined to try to be 
perfect, God should. reward them by 
not letting them suffer any more temp- 
tations. When, contrary to their ex- 
pectations, temptations do come, they 
consider them as constituting imper- 
fections which they feel bound to con- 
fess. Since they cannot go along with- 
out experiencing some temptations, 
they find themselves saying the same 
thing in every confession. They need 
to apply to themselves the advice given 
above: if temptations are resisted they 
should never be confessed as sins, or 
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without mention of the resistance. 

Under the second heading are those 
who have long since conquered every 
temptation to serious sin, and over- 
come even their tendencies to delib- 
erate venial sin, but who still find 
themselves saying a sudden impatient 
word now and then, or letting their 
minds wander half deliberately at pray- 
er, or including just the hint of an un- 
kind word about others in their con- 
versation. 

Such persons should not be discour- 
aged that this type of fault crops up 
again and again. This is the kind of 
thing to which Our Lord referred when 
He said, “The just man falls seven 
times a day.” Instead of grieving that 
the same faults must be admitted in 
every confession, they should be grate- 
ful that, with God’s grace, they have 
advanced so far along the road to holi- 


ness that only the semi-deliberate. 


faults, the imperfections due to temper- 
ament, still survive. They will make 
further progress if they keep facing 
these faults in every confession, and 
studying ways of destroying them one 
by one. 

Under the third head are too many 
Catholics. They are those who fre- 
quently and deliberately take part in 
unkind gossip, who let their tempers 
fly whenever they are crossed, espe- 
cially in their own homes, who drink 
slightly to excess as a regular thing, 
who tell little lies of vanity or excuse, 
etc., and who never seriously set to 
work to overcome these deliberate ve- 
nial sins. They have the same sins to 
tell in every confession, but because 
they do not match the sacramental 
graces they receive with any real ef- 
fort, they are at a standstill, or more 
often they are going backward in their 
spiritual lives. 

Such persons need to study care- 
fully both the motives for avoiding ve- 


nial sin and the examination of con- 
science on the most common venial 
sins, that will be given later in this 
article. 

5. 

No Catholic worthy of the name 
should ever say: “I’m content if I can 
stay out of mortal sin. I'll not worry 
very much about my venial sins.” 

There are five important truths on 
which every Catholic should be able 
to build up a powerful motivation for 
continually trying to eliminate delib- 
erate venial sin from his life. They are 
the following: 

1) Every follower of Christ is com- 
manded by Him to try to be perfect. 
“Be ye perfect,” He said, “as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” This 
means first and foremost that He wants 
those who believe in Him to be faith- 
ful in little things as well as in great. 
It means essentially that they are to 
hate and fear even deliberate venial 
sin. 

2) Habitual and deliberate venial 
sin not only means refusing to try to 
be perfect, but it often leads the way 
to mortal sin. No number of separate 
venial sins actually add up to a mortal 
sin because of their number alone; but 
the frequent commission of venial sin 
conditions the soul for easily accepting 
the responsibility for a mortal sin. 
Thus one who gossips a great deal may 
easily succumb to the temptation to be 
guilty of the mortal sin of detraction. 

3) Venial sins give scandal to Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics alike. This is 
easy to see in practical experience. 
One who gives way to his temper often 
causes others to do the same. One who 
gossips draws gossip out of others. 
And instinctively the world expects 
those who profess a belief in Christ to 
live up to His ideals; if they don’t, 
even by committing small sins, sinners 
and unbelievers are prevented by their 
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bad example from wanting to approach 
Christ at all. 

4) Venial sins played their part in 
the passion and crucifixion of Christ. 
It was sin — all the sins of mankind 
— that caused the terrible suffering 
of Christ. Even the smallest deliberate 
venial sin added in some way to His 
physical and mental pain. 

5) Every venial sin must be atoned 
for, either in this world or the next. 
One who dies with a great many de- 
liberate venial sins unrepented and un- 
atoned for on his soul, will have to 
pay by long and agonizing suffering in 
purgatory for every last sin before he 
can enter heaven. How much better 
to repent and make atonement for 
these sins before death, and, above 
all, to enter upon a serious campaign 
against committing them again! 

6. 

At every confession every Catholic 
should seriously examine himself on 
the six most common kinds of venial 
sin into which a person may fall. 

1. Gossip, unkind remarks about 
others, discussing the faults of the ab- 
sent, revealing the small sins of others 
to those who don’t know them. 

2. Giving way to anger by word or 
action, especially in the home; nagging 
at a husband or wife, carrying a 
grudge, punishing children unreason- 
ably, trying to get back at others in 
small ways. 

3. Lying, for any of three purposes: 
to escape blame for a fault, to pamper 
one’s vanity, to evade some duty of 
charity or justice. 

4. Wilful distraction at prayer, 
which means making no effort to con- 
centrate on God’s presence when pre- 
tending to pray. (Indeliberate distrac- 
tions at prayer, i.e., those that are re- 
sisted when they are recognized, are 
not even a venial sin.) 

5. Profanity, or using God’s name, 


or the name of Christ or of Jesus, in 
a lightminded or impatient manner. 

6. Disobedience to lawful authority, 
whether on the part of children to par- 
ents, or employees to their employers, 
or pupils to teachers, etc. 

There are other venial sins that may 
need attention by some individuals, 
such as stealing small items, drinking 
slightly to excess, carelessly coming 
late to Sunday Mass, slightly breaking 
one’s fast, doing a small amount of 
unnecessary work on Sunday, etc. But 
the above six are the most common 
venial sins. 

Be 

Venial sins can be forgiven not only 
by confession, but also by sincere sor- 
row and purpose of amendment, by a 
fervent act of love of God, by volun- 
tary mortification, etc. But confession 
is the best and most appropriate means 
for obtaining forgiveness of even venial 
sins. 

Because there are other ways of ob- 
taining God’s forgiveness for venial 
sins, it is not obligatory to tell them in 
confession. Therefore a confession 
would not be bad even if a person 
consciously neglected to tell his venial 
sins. 

However it would be very foolish to 
neglect confession because one has on- 
ly venial sins on his soul, or to go to 
confession without mentioning any ve- 
nial sins. The self-humiliation involved 
in revealing one’s sins, the few words 
of advice from the priest, the grace of 
the absolution received while the act 
of sorrow is being made, the penance 
given and performed out of obedience, 
all contribute powerfully to the better- 
ment of one’s life. That is why regular 
confession has always been listed as 
one of the indispensable means of 
progress toward perfection. That is 
why the Canon Law of the Church 
insists that even priests and religious 
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go to confession once a week. 

If one has drifted into several habits 
of venial sin, it is good, however, to 
concentrate on one or two at a time 
at each confession, and then make a 
daily examination of conscience in re- 
gard to those. In that way much more 
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will be accomplished than by a gen- 
eral and poorly followed-up resolution 
to avoid all venial sins. One by one, 
with the grace of God, any sincere 
Christian can destroy the defects of 
character that go by the name of venial 
sins. 


For Non-Catholics Only 


Louis G. Miller 


Authority of the Church over Marriage 


Objection: Why does the Church do so much dictating in regard to mar- 
riage? She insists that people get married by the priest, and she forbids them 
to get a divorce, and she acts as if marriage was her business and nobody 


else’s. Why? 


Answer: There are several points in the objection which reveal a certain 
misunderstanding on the part of the objector. For instance, as to how a mar- 
riage is to be performed, it is only her own members that she binds to be 
married before a priest. She does not attempt to legislate in this matter for 
non-Catholics; she only states that when they do marry according to their 
conscience, their marriage is binding and lifelong before God. 

Which brings us to the second point. In regard to the attitude of the Cath- 
olic Church towards divorce, this distinction must be made. If the word 
“divorce” is meant in the sense of a legal separation, with no permission to 
remarry, the Church permits this to her members in case of extreme marital 
difficulty. But as for a divorce breaking the marriage bond and permitting 
remarriage with someone else, it is not merely Catholic law, it is the funda- 
mental law of Christianity itself which forbids that. 

“If any man put away his wife and marry another, he commits adultery; 
and if the wife puts away her husband and marries another, she commits 
adultery.” (St. Mark, chapter 10) Christ’s words are clear and unmistakable 
in this matter, and the Church feels that no power on earth, including her 
own, has any right to tamper with an existing valid marriage bond. “What 
God has joined together, let no man put asunder.” 

As to the Church “dictating in marriage,” as our objector puts it, there are 
two alternatives possible. Those who criticize the Church for legislating in this 
matter are content to allow the civil government to do all the legislating. They 
are content, perhaps, to allow some fly-by-night justice of the peace make or 
break the marriage bond; they are seemingly satisfied that the state can effec- 
tively marry off a man seven-times-divorced to a six-trip divorcee. But to 
sanction such a travesty as that is to approve a usurpation of the power of 
God Himself. There can be no blessing on that. 

Religion is the expression of man’s duty towards God. Marriage represents 
the fulfillment of a great part of that duty. Therefore the Church regards this 
province of life as rightfully under her authority. 
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What Will You Do 
With A New Year?P 


Once more. Twilight of the old year. Eve of the new. The Creator has yet 
further plans for me. He lets me live on. My work is not finished. 


Francis M. Lee 


Tue man was blinded in his 
forty-fifth year, and he set out to tell 
the seeing world the beauty of its gift 
of vision, his lost gift. Because he could 
no longer see to write long-hand, he 
must learn to use a typewriter. Be- 
cause he was very poor, he must beg 
until he has the money for a course 
in typewriting, and when he has learn- 
ed, he will beg again until he can buy 
an old typewriter. All this he does, 
and then he sets himself to his task. 
To sing the praise of sight and the 
agony of sightlessness. By one who 
has known both. 

For two years he labored at his 
masterpiece, we are told, and at last, 
with an understandable pride and joy, 
he calls in his friend to read the script. 
There it was, all neatly on the table, 
and would his friend please read it, 
and say his mind? The friend picked 
up the great sheaf of papers. The first 
few pages were quite untouched, and 
the middle pages were untouched, and 
the end pages were untouched, and 
the chapters were untouched, and 
there was not a single printed word on 
any page in all that great sheaf of 
papers. Softly the friend put down the 
papers, and went to the typewriter. He 
wept at what he saw. For two years 
his blind friend had typed without a 
ribbon in his typewriter. No ribbon. 
No inked ribbon. With the quick touch 
of the blind, that other had learned 
to type so well, so mechanically well. 


But he could not see, and he had for- 
gotten about needing a ribbon. From 
twenty feet away, he would have 
seemed technically so perfect, but with- 
out that ribbon, without that ribbon to 
give value and reward to his nimble 
speeding fingers, without that ribbon 


eee ee 


“Well, it’s been a long year. And, 
by any standard, a good year. Finan- 
cially, a splendid year. Maybe a dark 
spot or two on the old conscience. 
Poor Jones got stepped on in that one 
deal I engineered, but big business will 
separate the men from the boys. Jones 
had a fair chance, well, almost a fair 
chance, and Margaret had been after 
me for three years to get a second 
car, so, well, Jones is at the bottom 
of the heap and I have a new part- 
ner. 

“Socially, my best year, once I join- 
ed that top-notch golf club. A real 
class bar-tender, and a pretty sophis- 
ticated crowd of story-tellers in the 
locker room. 

“Finally called a halt to Margaret 
and her babies. I need a hostess for 
entertaining business and social friends, 
and I don’t mean a pregnant hostess. 
After all, there is a sort of biological 
etiquette that a successful man’s wife 
should practice . . . She should look 
the part. 

“Talking about dark spots, I had 
better do something about Miriam. 
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Wonder if I can ever think of her as 
just my secretary? Anyway, the old 
reputation is still sound, and that’s 
what counts. That fake business trip 
to Chicago when she was vacationing 
there was really a little too dangerous. 
If any friends had seen us at those 
night clubs, well, one hint to Margar- 
et and she would have walked out 
with the kids. Say, there would be a 
good sensible resolution for the new 
year. No more outside dates with Mir- 
iam. Just settle for motels. Better keep 
the office picture clean and the home 
picture clean or I could hurt myself 
pretty badly.” 


Yes, mister, from twenty feet away, 
you still look good. Like the blind 
man did. You have all the mechanics 
down beautifully. You are one charm- 
ing shell of a man. You go through all 
the motions, but without that ribbon, 
without the grace of God in your soul, 
your every action is meaningless, with- 
out value or merit. The pages are 
blank; the chapters are empty. Along 
with everything else, it would seem that 
your sense of smell is so blunted that 
you can finally live with the nauseat- 
ing stench of your hypocrisy. Any 
man who is just physically blind would 
pity your kind of blindness. Let some 
friend weep with you at the empty 
pages. Let Miriam. 

And now the Creator allows you to 
live on into another year. For what? 
To repeat last year’s performance? 
That again? 

Yesterday you slapped your five-year- 
old daughter because she disobeyed 
you. Insulted your authority, eh? Your 
face grew red with anger, and so the 
tot found out the hard way just who 
was boss around there. You wouldn’t 
take that disobedience from your 
child, but do you hand it out to your 
God? How do you think He is really 
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reacting to your insults to His author- 
ity? Sometimes your child can run and 
hide from you. Just you try hiding in 
eternity, when the Arm of God reach- 
es for you. He owns eternity. 

As he walks out from the arched 
gateway of Jerusalem and into the sun- 
light, the beggar shields his eyes from 
the sun. He is not too accustomed to 
his eyesight; the One they call the 
Christ gave him his eyesight just two 
weeks ago. It is so wonderful to be 
able to enjoy the lovely colors and 
hues of the morning. And now he 
notices a crowd gathered over near 
the palace steps. That Man up on the 
platform. Can it really be He? But 
He is stripped to the waist; He has 
been flogged; His garments are blood. 
And what is this crowd shouting? Cru- 
cify Him? Him? No, not that. He is 
good. He gave me my eyesight. He 
made me whole again. Some of His 
teachings are hard, but He is no crim- 
inal. Ah, maybe that is it, His teach- 
ings are hard and the crowd wants to 
be rid of Him. Too bad that He ever 
insisted on that poverty business, and 
carrying the cross, forgiving one every- 
thing, and that uneasy doctrine about 
lusting in one’s heart. Too bad. And 
here am I getting a late start in life, 
a late start in seeing. Too bad He is 
against the good things, the pleasures. 
The crowd is right, after all. Away 
with Him! Crucify Him! 


The Master looks down into those 
eyes which He had so lately made 
alive and seeing. And He turns away, 
sick at the foul ingratitude of the man. 

What is eyesight in comparison to 
what God has given me? Just to be 
alive is so much; not to have been 
passed by, but to have my place 
among the immortals. I, an immortal 
soul, destined to live forever. The hos- 
pitals of the world are filled tonight 
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with the screaming and the twisted, 
and I am sound of body and mind. 
Men and women all over the world 
cut the ties of family, work, and re- 
ligion to crawl to the true faith which 
I received, all for free, so many years 
ago at the baptismal font. For me there 
were the good parents, shielding my in- 
fancy and growing years, sheltering me 
from the evil things, the books and 
companions that have slaughtered so 
much of the immortal beauty that 
God put into a human soul. For me 
there were waiting the priests and 
nuns and brothers who would follow 
out their demanding vocation to train 
me, guide me, send me back to God. 
I was so important that a young God 
would forsake His heaven, and come 
down to live and explain life for me. 
I was the splendid prize for which He 
would hang on a cross until death re- 
leased Him. I am the one for whom 
He has taken up His lonely vigil in 
every Catholic church. I am the be- 
loved of God. 


And so He watches me as I try to 
get lost in the crowd, He listens to 
my ashamed murmur, “Crucify Him 
because of the things He said about 
poverty, and forgiving, and lusting, 
and the cross. Three hours is perhaps 
too short for You on that cross. Hang 
there and taste the years of my sins. 
Hang there until the filthy years of my 
courtship are over; hang there until 
my wife is too old to have a baby. I 
will show You what suffering is. When 
You looked out over the years and the 
centuries from Your tryst with fear 
and loneliness in Gethsemane, You 
saw me, and what I would do to You. 
You had to assess the insult and the 
evil of my sins, and then agree to pay 
for them on Calvary the next day. No 
wonder I drew the Blood from Your 
pores.” 


Ah, if a soldier would bring home 
a captured pistol, and give it to a 
friend, and if that friend would turn 
and kill the soldier with the gun, no 
jury would ever pity or save that 
friend. The ignominy of it! To use the 
gift to kill the giver. That is mortal 
sin in bold relief. To take some gift 
of body or soul and press it into serv- 
ice to keep the Giver agonizing on His 
cross. No wonder there has to be a 
hell. The Almighty could not make 
His Son look into the eyes of such a 
man or woman for all eternity in heav- 
en. 

And we remember that story of an- 
tiquity, wherein each citizen had to 
come forward and put his hand upon 
the corpse of the murdered person, and 
swear that he was innocent. We look 
up from our reading here in the twi- 
light of the old year. Death has had 
its way and He is finally a corpse on 
the cross. Then as the living, just, God 
watches, we walk up to the Body of 
His dead Child. Swear it was not you! 
Swear it! Put your hand on that brok- 
en, bleeding Body and swear it! 


Mortal sin. After all, the priests 
make it something pretty outrageous. 
Really, no, I can’t imagine God put- 
ting me in hell for a little thing like 
eating a piece of meat on Friday. Lis- 
ten, brother, get down on your knees 
and thank Him for making it “little 
things.” He could have put us each 
and alone on a desert island and told 
us to pray eighteen hours a day or 
we would never see His heaven. And 
it is His heaven! Thank God that He 
kept it down to “little things.” It would 
seem that Adam and Eve thought that 
the forbidden fruit was a little thing. 
God was only fooling. So they ate it, 
and 150,000 people will die between 
now and tomorrow this time. Death 
came. They ate, and the hospitals of 
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the world are filled with the twisted 
and screaming. Disease came. God 
tipped His hand. He cursed the whole 
human race to give us some little idea 
of how He feels about mortal sin. 
About one mortal sin. 

The fallen angels, the devils, could 
straighten us out on the matter. They 
were God’s beloved, the morning 
stars of His kingdom. And then for 
the first time since the dawn of eter- 
nity, God had to look at sin. In pride 
the angels rose against the Omnipotent 
One. He broke them. He broke them 
forever across the rocks of hell. No 
road back. No confession. Just one 
mortal sin and He damned them for- 
ever. They are the year-in, year-out 
proof that God is not fooling about 
mortal sin. 

e 


The new year trembles at the thres- 
hold. Here in the last shadows of the 
twilight we have thought of what mor- 
tal sin can do to us. Now let us go out 
and see what it could do to a God! 

The good Christ, Who had done no 
wrong. He just stood there with some- 
one else’s sins on His shoulders, and 
His Father crushed the life out of Him 
for it. Ask Him if God was fooling 
about sin. Ask Him as He fights for 
His breath on that cross. 

The Jews had a proverb. “An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 
It meant just that. If a person deprived 
you of an eye, you took him to court, 
and his eye would be removed. Cold 
justice. Our Lord tasted of it that af- 
ternoon. 

If God’s own children must allow 
impure thoughts to stay in their minds, 
then Someone can stand there while 
the thorns go piercing down into His 
Sacred Head. Pay for it, Christ. Don’t 
miss a one, or your children can never 
walk into a confessional. An eye for 
an eye; a thorn for a sin, 
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If God’s own people must tell their 
lewd stories and jokes, then Someone 
can stand there and have His face 
slapped and spat upon. Pay for them, 
Christ. For all the nights and days 
of it. 

If God’s own young must have their 
familiarities and liberties of touch in 
courtship, then a pair of bloodless 
hands can writhe beneath the nails. 
Pay for them, good Christ, for all the 
endless days and nights of it. 

And if God’s own married must be 
unfaithful, then an iron lance can go 
crashing into this beaten Heart, to 
make up for faithless hearts. There 
was so much to pay for that afternoon. 

We cannot probe, we cannot come 
to understand what was the suffering 
of the Man-God. But this we under- 
stand, — sin is our challenge to the 
Almighty, and the dead Christ on Cal- 
vary was the Almighty’s answer to the 
challenge. Try to grasp it, friend. What 
is this mortal sin that could even bring 
the kind loving God to a point where 
He could watch His Own Son beaten, 
dragged, insulted, made a thing of 
scorn, and finally murdered! Let’s say 
it slowly to ourselves. Mortal sin killed 
a GOD! It damned the angels, cursed 
the human race, and now it can ravage 
a God and leave Him dead on a cross! 
Mortal sin is truly death, then. Let’s 
face up to it. If you are sitting there 
in mortal sin, you are an odious corpse 
before your God, and only the next 
breath you draw keeps you from being 
buried in hell forever. 

e 


Happy new year, we shall cry to 
each other tomorrow. Will it be a hol- 
ow wish for you? Will it be a taunt 
for you who have never known a mo- 
ment of happiness or peace in your 
heart since that day when you threw 
in with the crowd, and found your last 
thin consolation as you realized, there 
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were so many crying “Crucify Him” this one resolution. If we can’t love 
with you? Him this year, then, at least, let’s leave 


the bleeding Christ alone. Hasn’t He 
So a happy new year. And perhaps had enough? 


Signposts Upward 


John Fitzpatrick 


Obedience and Love 


In this series each of the commandments is considered from two points 
of view. Each has a positive as well as a negative aspect; taken as a whole, 
the natural law is not meant to drain life of joy by mere sterile prohibitions. 


The commandments rather, rightly understood and followed, can enlarge 
one’s capacity for true happiness. 


I. Negative 
We usually think of the fourth commandment as forbidding disobedience 
to parents and all lawful authority, and of course this is one of its primary 
concerns. Habitually to disobey lawful authority is to overthrow the balance 
set up by God Himself. The end product of complete disobedience is anarchy. 
That is why disobedience is always a sin, whose gravity is mortal or venial, 
depending on the seriousness of the matter involved. 


: II. Positive 

It is significant that this commandment is not phrased “Thou shalt not 
disobey!” Rather, the obligation is put on a positive plane from the very out- 
et: “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

It is also worthy of note that this commandment is the only one with a 
promise attached to it for this life. In the version of the ten commandments 
found in the book of Deuteronomy, chapter 5, the reading is as follows: 
“Honor thy father and mother, as the Lord thy God has commanded thee, 
that thou mayst live a long time, and it may be well with thee in the land, 
which the Lord thy God will give thee.” 

Experience has proven that this is no idle promise. Obedience can be a 
servile thing, given in a very grudging fashion. This reveals a narrow, negative 
attitude, and there is no special reward for such cheerless servants as these. 

But obedience can also merge into reverence and love and true kindness, 
even in the face of faults. On this plane the fourth commandment finds its 
true level, and, for those who live by it, the promises of God come true in 
very real fashion. For those children who take devoted care of their parents 
even to their old age, despite difficulties and annoyances, there is a special 
joy and peace that only God can give. 

Such as these also give an example which the world needs, since genuine 
respect and reverence and even love for authority are the necessary ingredients 
of a peaceful and well-ordered world. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


Donald F. Miller 


Marriage Before Military Service 


Problem: Our oldest daughter is twenty-one and holds a good job. Her 
fiance has graduated from college and taught school for one semester. He is 
a lieutenant in the army and twenty-four years old. Recently he was called 
up for active duty and thought he would be sent to Germany. With that in 
mind they planned on getting married, with the idea that she would go with 
him to his post. She had her wedding dress and everything ready for the 
marriage. Then his orders came, and they assigned him to Japan for a term 
of one and a half years. We knew she could not go there with him, and there- 
fore, while we did not actually forbid the marriage, we were so much against 
it that we told them we would have no part of the wedding. They would 
have been married for only two weeks before he would have to leave her. 
Now we feel that we acted rightly in discouraging the wedding (which they 
put off) because word has come to us that he has been sent to Korea. Should 
not all parents discourage the marriage of their sons or daughters when it 
is known that the marriage will be followed immediately by a long sep- 
aration? 


Solution: We would not go so far as categorically to state that in every 
case marriage should be put off if it is to be followed by enforced separa- 
tion because the young man is being called to military service. In general, 
this is a good idea. In normal circumstances a couple should be able to 
settle down together immediately after their marriage. But in the abnormal 
circumstances of war and threats of war, requiring men of marriageable age 
to interrupt the ordinary tenor of their lives for military duty, there are in- 
dividual cases in which it is neither wrong nor imprudent, and may even be 
wise, for a man to bind himself to a wife before he departs for a spell of 
patriotic duty. 


If two people are spiritually mature, and therefore in no danger of either 
lightmindedly or casually falling into infidelity, and if they sincerely feel that 
they will find it easier to bear the separation if they are irrevocably bound 
to each other, and if the girl is even willing to bear a child in the absence 
of her husband if God so wills it, then a pastor could not refuse to marry 
them before the man went off to his military service. There should, of 
course, be no thought of marrying and then sinning by contraception even 
only a few times, to avoid the hardship of the wife’s having a baby without 
her husband at hand. 


These conditions are not easily fulfilled, and that is why, in general, it is 
best for a couple to postpone their marriage until they can begin living to- 
gether. But the exceptions should not be ruled out, and no one, not even 
parents, should speak reproachfully of those who follow the exception rather 
than the rule. 
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Louis G. Miller 


Tue names of outstanding 
patriots and statesmen mean a great 
deal to Americans. Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln—there is no small boy 
in the humblest country school who 
could not give you some kind of an 
account of who they were and what 
they stood for. In them are embodied 
the ideals of this sovereign, free nation. 

In the history of the Catholic 
Church also certain names are out- 
standing. They are the great admin- 
istrators, thinkers and writers she has 
produced, and she honors them not 
only because of their great natural 
gifts, but because of the eminent holi- 
ness of their lives. 

To a certain very select group (on- 
ly 29 in 19 centuries) she gives the 
special title of “doctor,” by which 
term she implies the very highest re- 
spect and honor. Catholics should be 
familiar with these holy men, repre- 
senting as they do the cream of Cath- 
olic wisdom and learning. The purpose 
of this article is to serve as a kind of 
summary introduction to the “doctors,” 
men raised up by divine providence in 
time of need to explain, defend and 


The Catholic Church has officially proclaim- 
ed only 29 saints as “doctors of the Church.” 
Every Catholic should know the meaning 
of the title, and have at least a nodding 
acquaintance with the select 29. 


illuminate the revealed teachings of 
Christ. 

Before introducing them, however, 
it may be well to meet an objection 
which is sometimes raised. It is a pecu- 
liarity of Protestantism, taken by and 
large, to ignore Christian history prior 
to the rise of the particular sects, and 
to discount the value of ancient writ- 
ings and commentaries on the inspired 
word. 

In this view, the Scriptures do not 
need any interpretation; every man, 
they say, is his own interpreter, and no 
one is more privileged or gifted in this 
respect than anyone else. Learning and 
wisdom, nay even holiness, do not en- 
ter the picture at all. The tub-thumping 
evangelist who has just finished a six 
months correspondence course in a 
Bible school has as much right to hold 
forth on the meaning of a difficult 
scriptural passage as the lifelong stu- 
dent and scholar of biblical lore. 

History affords sad testimony to the 
weird ideas which have resulted from 
this principle of unlimited private in- 
terpretation. The Bible has been used 
to justify every sort of wild aberra- 
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tion from the coddling of rattlesnakes 
to the general sharing of spouses in 
a community. All this would seem to 
be sufficient proof that the principle is 
scarcely a sure basis for finding the 
truth. 

In the Catholic view, Christ found- 
ed a Church and gave that Church 
authority to teach in His name. “Go 
forth and teach all nations. He who 
hears you hears Me.” There was no 
Bible in the time of Christ as we know 
it now, since not a line of the New 
Testament was written until after His 
death. But when the books of the New 
Testament came to be written, their 
interpretation and application logically 
fell under the teaching authority of the 
Church. 

The living expression of this teach- 
ing authority is of course the Pope as 
head of the Church and vicar of 
Christ. But under him in every age 
have been the saints and wise men, 
especially gifted by God and inspired 
to break the bread of truth for the lit- 
tle ones of this world. A host of them 
have thus used their talents at differ- 
ent levels and with varying degrees of 
skill, science and learning. The Church 
despises none of them, for each has 
made his own special contribution, un- 
der her authority, to the elucidation 
and explanation of revealed truth. 

These learned men have added noth- 
ing to the deposit of revelation left to 
us by Christ, and which was closed 
with the death of St. John, the last 
apostle. But they have found new 
beauty in that deposit in each succeed- 
ing age, just as the unfolding beauty 
of a rose is contained in its bud. 


Definition of a “doctor.” 

Out of all these writers and com- 
mentators, as has been noted, a few 
are Officially chosen and designated by 
the Church as “doctors.” The word 


“doctor” comes from the latin word 
docere, meaning to teach, and these 
are the outstanding teachers of Chris- 
tian history. To win that title, their 
lives and all their writings must be 
subjected to a most rigorous examina- 
tion. Their lives must reflect eminent 
holiness and heroic fulfillment of duty. 
In the list of doctors, all are canon- 
ized saints. 

But it must also be apparent, after 
a careful scrutiny of their works, that 
they were writers of unquestioned or- 
thodoxy. The Catholic Church regards 
herself as the pillar and ground of 
truth, founded by Christ, safeguarded 
in her teaching by Christ. She needs 
her learned men to explain and ex- 
pand her teachings. But they also need 
her if they are to be preserved free 
from error in the complex field of re- 
ligious truth. As doctors of the Church, 
their loyalty and obedience must be 
unquestioned. 


What, it may be asked, is the actu- 
al process by which the title of doctor 
is conferred. 

St. Alphonsus Liguori, latest and 
most modern of the doctors, affords a 
good example in point. St. Alphonsus 
was a missionary, founder of two re- 
ligious orders (the Redemptorist and 
the Redemptoristines), and a bishop. 
But without doubt his greatest pres- 
tige, during his life and after, came 
from his writings. These ranged over 
every field of religious thonght, but in 
particular he was regarded even during 
his lifetime as a moral theologian of 
the very first rank. His writings in this 
field gave sane and prudent answers 
to every question arising from the re- 
lationship between human conduct and 
the moral code. 

After the death of St. Alphonsus in 
1787, his reputation in this difficult 
field continued to grow, and his man- 
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uals of moral theology were universal- 
ly consulted and followed. Soon after 
his canonization in 1839, petitions be- 
gan to reach the Holy See that he be 
named a doctor of the Church. Be- 
tween 1865 and 1870 over 700 bishops, 
archbishops and cardinals, several uni- 
versities, and 25 heads of religious or- 
ders, besought the Pope to grant him 
this honor. 

The cause thereupon was opened, 
and a commission appointed to exa- 
mine the writings of the saint as to 
their complete orthodoxy. On the fa- 
vorable report of the commission, and 
all objections being answered, Pope 
Pius IX, on July 7th, 1871, signed the 
decree in which he stated: 

“By virtue of our apostolic author- 
ity we accord and confirm the title of 
doctor adjudged to St. Alphonsus 
Maria de Liguori, and wish the whole 
Church forever to recognize him as 
one of her doctors, and that his works 
and writings be cited and treated in 
like manner as those of the other doc- 
tors of the Church, not only in private, 
but in public, in the schools, in col- 
leges, academies, theses, lectures, ser- 
mons, and all exercises whatsoever 
concerned with Catholic teaching. 
Such is our decision. Such is our will.” 


Doctors Who Are Fathers of the 
Church 


A listing of the doctors should be- 
gin of course with those who lived in 
the early centuries of Christian history, 
and whose venerable antiquity gives 
them another title of respect. “Al- 
though you have ten thousand tutors 
in Christ,” St. Paul wrote to the Cor- 
inthians, “yet you have not many fa- 
thers. For in Christ Jesus and in the 
gospel did I beget you.” These great 
churchmen of antiquity did not, of 
course, as St. Paul did, write under the 


direct influence of divine inspiration. 
Yet because of their proximity in time 
to the fountainhead of Christianity, 
and because the light of truth in their 
writings has cast its lustre over all suc- 
ceeding centuries, they are rightly re- 
ferred to as Fathers of the Church. 

The term “father” is applicable in 
this sense to writers of the first six 
centuries only, with two exceptions, as 
will be seen later. 

The first eight doctors of the Church 
are worthy of very special note; they 
are called “ecumenical fathers,” which 
means teachers of special preeminence 
in the whole Church. Four of them 
flourished in Europe or Africa, or the 
area commonly termed even today the 
western world. The other four were 
orientals, as we would term them; they 
lived and worked in Asia or the east- 
ern world. Here are their names: great, 
resounding names to anyone who has 
delved into Church history: 


Western 


St. Ambrose 340-397 

St. Jerome 340-420 

St. Augustine 354-430 

St. Gregory the Great 540-604 


Eastern 


St. Athanasius 293-373 

St. Basil 330-379 ‘ 

St. Gregory Nazianzen 329-389 

St. John Chrysostom 345-407 

It was upon the first four of these 
fathers that the title of “doctor” was 
first conferred by Pope Boniface VIII 
in the year 1225. 

Of the entire group, St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome are without doubt most 
readily identified. St. Jerome was the 
greatest of all Scripture translators. 
He made the first standard Latin ver- 
sion of the Bible, translating it out of 
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the original Hebrew and Greek. His 
version was called the Vulgate, and 
for centuries, while Latin remained 
the universal language of the western 
world, it was in common, every-day 
use in the Church. From his version, 
after the discovery of printing late in 
the fifteenth century, other translations 
in the vernacular came into being. 

St. Jerome was perhaps the most 
learned of all the fathers, yet, as one 
biographer writes, he was “most hu- 
man, most affectionate, most ascetic.” 
His biography and his extant letters are 
well worth reading, revealing him as a 
highly sensitive man, quick to anger, 
but as quick to forgive. 


St. Augustine’s youthful wildness 
and later conversion are well known; 
no more vivid and sensitive autobiog- 
raphy exists than his Confessions. He 
was the greatest controversialist among 
the fathers; his mind and pen ranged 
tirelessly against every error and 
sophistry of his time, producing a lit- 
erary output that is literally staggering 
in its size and scope. It is commonly 
agreed that St. Augustine belongs 
among the few greatest minds pro- 
duced by the human race. 


As for remaining names in this 
group of “ecumenical fathers,” only a 
word in passing can be said about them 
here. St. Ambrose was bishop of Milan 
in Italy, and St. Gregory was a sixth 
century pope, and both were outstand- 

‘ing administrators and preachers. St. 
Athanasius defended the divinity of 
Christ against the Arian heretics, who 
wished to deny it, and had to suffer 
persecution and exile for his faith. 
This was true also of St. John Chry- 
sostom, bishop’ of Constantinople, 
whose surname, meaning “golden- 
tongued” gives evidence of his repu- 
tation as a most eloquent speaker. St. 
Basil is credited with having laid the 


foundations of the monastic life in the 
eastern world; he was a close friend of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, bishop of 
Constantinople. 


Other Doctors and Fathers 

Eight of the father-doctors have 
been listed, but there are ten others 
who have the distinction of both titles. 
Here they are, with their dates: 

St. Ephraem 306-373 

St. Hilary 315-368 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem 315-386 

St. Cyril of Alexandria 376-444 

St. Leo the Great 390-461 

St. Peter Chrysologus 406-450 

St. Isidore 560-636 

St. Venerable Bede 673-735 

St. John Damascene 676-749 

St. Bernard 1091-1153 

St. Ephraem lived in Syria, and 
wrote in the Syriac tongue. He was a 
poet, and wrote many beautiful hymns 
of praise to the Blessed Virgin which 
are used in the breviary, the daily 
prayer-book of the priest. Of the two 
St. Cyrils listed, one was bishop of 
Jerusalem, and was celebrated as 4 
catechist. The other served as bishop 
of Alexandria, and fought valiantly 
against the heresy of Nestorius, who 
taught that Mary was not the mother 
of God, and thus indirectly impugned 
the divinity of Christ. Almost con- 
temporary with this second Cyril was 
St. Peter Chrysologus, bishop of Ra- 
venna, whose name means “he of the 
golden words.” 

St. Leo the Great is one of two 
popes among the doctors, the other 
being St. Gregory, already mentioned. 
St. Leo did much to unify the Church, 
bringing out in all its crystal clarity 
Christ’s intention in founding the 
Church on Peter, the rock. 

France, England and Spain each 
have a doctor in this group. St. Hilary 
was bishop of Poitiers in France. He 
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wrote very profoundly about the Holy 
Trinity, which is the central mystery 
of our Christian faith. Spain takes 
legitimate pride in St. Isidore, arch- 
bishop of Seville, who is rightly known 
as the father of Christian Spain since 
by his zeal he gave the faith a firm 
foothold there. St. Venerable Bede 
was born and spent his whole life in 
a Benedictine monastery in England. 
He is one of the earliest and greatest 
of English historians, yet for all his 
learning was a man of childlike piety 
and great charity. 


As for the last two in the group 
of father-doctors, they are worthy of 
special note. Each lived later than the 
boundary usually set for the fathers of 
the Church, but both are given that 
title of respect because of their special 
services to the Church. St. John Dam- 
ascene was a monk in Damascus in the 
eighth century at a time when the 
Church was in sore straits because of 
the attacks of the iconoclasts or image- 
breakers. These heretics wanted to 
throw all statues and sacred furnish- 
ings out of the churches. St. John in a 
series of masterful treatises refuted 
them with logic and energy, and con- 
tributed much to their defeat. 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux was by all 
accounts a veritable prodigy of holi- 
ness and learning. He became a Cis- 
tercian monk at 22, and took with him 
into the monastery four brothers, 25 
friends, and a little later, his father and 
one remaining brother. In his time and 
by his influence the monastic life be- 
came a powerful magnet attracting 
literally thousands of young men to a 
life of great penance and sacrifice. St. 
Bernard organized a crusade to re- 
gain the holy land, was the confidant 
of popes and emperors, and stands out 
large in his century by sheer greatness 
and force of personality. His sermons 


and letters are so beautifully written 
that he is called the “doctor melliflu- 
ous,” or the doctor whose writings are 
like honey. 


Doctors of the Middle Ages 

The next group of doctors to be 
considered is from the period of the 
so-called Middle Ages. Formerly it 
was the fashion to look upon this 
epoch as benighted. Perhaps the best 
answer to such an allegation is the 
fact that it produced men of many 
sided genius like the following: 

St. Peter Damian 1007-1072 

St. Anselm 1033-1109 

St. Albert the Great 1206-1280 

St. Thomas Aquinas 1225-1274 

St. Bonaventure 1221-1274 

St. Anthony of Padua 1195-1231 

It may be noted that St. Bernard 
chronologically belongs to this group. 
Since however he is commonly regard- 
ed as the “last of the fathers,” it 
seemed better to consider him with 
those other giants of antiquity. 

St. Peter Damian actually lived a 
generation before St. Bernard. He was 
cardinal-archbishop of Ostia in Italy, 
and at a time of weakness and laxity 
restored discipline and unity to the 
Church. Somewhat similar was the 
work of St. Anselm, a monk who be- 
came archbishop of the venerable see 
of Canterbury in England. St. Anselm 
wrote many learned philosophical 
treatises, and is the author moreover 
of many beautiful prayers and medi- 
tations. 

First and foremost in this or any 
other age was the incomparable St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Many would be 
found to agree in calling him the 
greatest intellect of all time. In his 
masterpiece, the Summa _theologica, 
St. Thomas masterfully delineated 
and set in order the whole wide field 
of human thought as a philosopher 
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and then as a theologian, but always 
with due and delicate respect for the 
limits of each science. Said Pope John 
XXII of him: “He alone has cast 
more light within the Church than all 
the other doctors together.” With all 
his stupendous genius, St. Thomas 
was as simple and lovable as a child. 
With good reason he is called the an- 
gelic doctor, because his life and 
teachings have something about them 
of the clear, pure and unclouded 
vision of the angels themselves. 


St. Albert the Great was a teacher 
of St. Thomas, and like him, a mem- 
ber of the Dominican order. He very 
early recognized the genius of his pu- 
pil and defended him against the 
thoughtless taunts of other students. 
St. Albert was one of the world’s 
great naturalists. After a distinguished 
career of teaching, he was named 
bishop of Ratisbon. 


The Franciscan order, like the 
Dominican, has two members in this 
distinguished group of doctors. One 
is St. Bonaventure, a friend and inti- 
mate of St. Thomas, and himself a 
very gifted and holy man, deserving 
his reputation as the greatest mystical 
theologian of the middle ages. He is 
called the seraphic doctor, and is a 
spiritual author of great power and 
authority. He died as cardinal arch- 
bishop of Albano, Italy. The other 
Franciscan doctor is the beloved St. 
Anthony of Padua. He is a compara- 
tive late-comer in the ranks of doc- 
tors, being named to that dignity by 
Pope Pius XII as recently as 1946. He 
is called doctor evangelicus because 
of the intimate knowledge of the Bible 
which his sermons reveal. It is, in fact, 
only his sermon outlines which have 
come down to us, but such is their 
brilliance, and such was St. Anthony’s 
reputation as a preacher, that the doc- 
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toral dignity was judged to be right- 
fully his. There is, in fact, no saint 
more universally known and loved 
than good St. Anthony. 


Doctors of the Counter Reformation 

The doctors of the Church to be 
considered next fulfilled their mission 
during the century of the so-called 
reformation, but which might be bet- 
ter called revolt against the mother 
Church. These holy men showed how 
it was possible to institute reforms in 
the Church, but without stabbing her 
to the heart, as the Protestant reform- 
ers set out to do. 

St. Peter Canisius 1521-1597 

St. Robert Bellarmine 1542-1621 

St. Francis de Sales 1567-1622 

St. John of the Cross 1542-1591 


The first two of these doctors were 
members of the Jesuit order, and both 
stalwart figures in the counter-refor- 
mation. St. Peter Canisius realized the 
need of the common people for re- 
ligious instruction, and made it his 
life work, by preaching and writing, 
to provide this instruction for all. St. 
Robert spent many years as cardinal 
archbishop of Capua in Italy. He de- 
fined and defended the authority of 
the Pope against the heretics. In his 
writings also he developed the idea 
of a true democracy, in an age when 
such a thing was unheard of. The 
ideas he formulated lie at the basis 
of our United States constitution. 

The next counter-reformation doc- 
tor is St. Francis de Sales, the cultured 
and gentle bishop of Geneva. In his 
writings he shines forth as a sound and 
sympathetic guide in the ways of the 
spiritual life. His Introduction to the 
Devout Life and Treatise on the Love 
of God are still widely read today. St. 
Francis is regarded as the patron of 
journalists, because of his own great 
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interest in diffusing the printed word. 

St. John of the Cross stands some- 
what by himself in this group of doc- 
tors. He was a Carmelite monk of 
Spain, where the Protestant reforma- 
tion did not penetrate to any great ex- 
tent. He did much to reform his own 
religious order from the laxity into 
which it had fallen. He is most famous, 
however, for his books of mystical 
theology such as The Dark Night of 
the Soul and The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel. He was a writer of great clar- 
ity and beauty of expression. St. Ter- 
esa of Avila, also a great mystic, was 
his confidante, and their works to- 
gether form a tremendous record of 
what God’s grace can accomplish in a 
completely docile soul. 

Last among the doctors in point of 
chronology is St. Alphonsus Liguori, 


1696-1787, founder of the Redemp- 
torists and Redemptoristines, and 
bishop of St. Agatha in Italy. Some- 
thing has already been said of him in 
explaining how the doctorate is con- 
ferred. Here it need only be added 
that he is still revered as prince of 
moral theologians, and his devotional 
and ascetical works continue to be in 
wide demand in every country of the 
Christian world. 

So ends the roster of doctors of the 
Church. These are truly great men, 
worthy of remembrance and honor. 
Those who take the time to read their 
biographies and dip into their writings 
(so far as these are available) will 
find that their faith and love of God 
grow stronger by their contact with 
these great leaders of the Christian 
world. 











Prayer for the New Year 

My God, Who hast mercifully and patiently led me through this busy 
year, giving me more than I asked or deserved, grant me the grace of Jesus 
Christ. Let the gracious spirit of the Infant Saviour, “The spirit of the little 
Child” as it knocks at the hearts of men, enter my life and bless it. Let duty 
become touched with beauty, and justice be forgotten in love. At other times 
I ask that I may do my duty; today I ask for more, that obligations may be 
changed into opportunities, and duty done with joy. At other times I ask that 
I may walk uprightly; today I pray for grace to bow myself to others’ needs. 

Let my ears hear the cry of the needy and my heart feel the love of the 
unlovely. Give my hands strength not to do great things but to do small 
things graciously. Let me accept kindness with humility. Heal the wound of 
misunderstanding, jealousy or regret that scars my heart, and let the gentler 
air of the Christmas spirit touch my life as the cold winter is touched by 
the gentler days of spring. 

As the old year ends and the new year begins, grant me peace in my 
heart; that those I love and those I may help, may have peace and joy. Amen. 

Quote 
Who You Are 

To the statistician, the mass-observer, you are one unit in a crowd. To the 
physicist you are a mathematical formula; to the chemist, a compound of 
substances; to the biologist, a specimen. . . . To the postman you are an 
address; to the politician, a voter; to the revenue department, a tax-payer. 
So significant you are, so universally relevant. But how, and by what right? 
Beware of asking; that way lies theology. 

Msgr. R. Knox, in Stimuli 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 





Donald F. Miller 


Can Excommunicated Catholics Marry Validly Outside the Church? 


Problem: We have always been taught that a marriage between a Catholic 
and a Protestant before a Protestant minister is invalid and that the Catholic 
who lives in such a marriage is living in sin. But one of my Catholic neigh- 
bors recently brought up this question, and it stumped me: Since the Cath- 
olic is automatically excommunicated by going before a minister for marriage, 
would not that make him no longer a Catholic and therefore make his mar- 
riage a valid one? Would the same thing hold of marriages of Catholics be- 
fore a justice of the peace? In the latter case would the blessing of a priest 
make the marriage valid? 


Solution: Excommunication of any kind does not make a Catholic no 
longer a Catholic, but only makes him a Catholic under punishment so long 
as the excommunication remains. He still remains bound by all the laws of 
the Church, even though part of his penalty may be that he cannot fulfill his 
Easter duty or make a good confession without taking-the necessary steps to 
be absolved from his excommunication. Thus the Catholic who marries be- 
fore a Protestant minister hurts himself in three ways: 1) he commits a grave 
sin; 2) he is excommunicated; 3) he enters into a continuing state of serious 
sin, because his marriage is really no marriage in the eyes of God. No matter 
how much a fallen-away Catholic professes that he is no longer a Catholic, 
or scoffs at the religion he once held dear, he is still bound by its laws. 


A Catholic who marries before a judge or justice of the peace is not there- 
by excommunicated by the general law of the Church, but he is committing 
a grave sin, and the attempted marriage is completely invalid. He, too, lives in 
sin as long as he lives in such an invalid marriage. It is not enough for a 
priest merely to “bless” such a marriage to make it valid. Ordinarily the 
couple must go through a proper Catholic marriage ceremony, because up to 
that time they were not yet married at all. This is called the “convalidation” 
of an invalid marriage, and, of course, according to circumstances, may be 
done very privately. No Catholic who has been living in an invalid marriage 
should hesitate to go to a priest and ask what he must do to enter valid 
marriage. 
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How to Start the New Year 


A simple explanation of the most powerful means you can possibly use to 
begin and continue with a happy new year. 


Ernest F. Miller 


Harry NEW YEAR! 

January is always the time for the 
making of a new start. A new year, a 
new start. Even the pagans believe in 
this slogan. Only, their start is often 
rather foolish — a start on new plans 
and projects that are deeply and un- 
yieldingly unimportant. 

There is never a real reason for be- 
ing discouraged over the mistakes of 
a year that has come to an end. There 
is always the opportunity of making 
a new beginning. So says the Catholic 
religion, which is the religion of op- 
timism, promise and hope. 

What is the best way to start a new 
year? The answer is very simple — 
simple for those who have faith, or bet- 
ter still, the faith. The best way to start 
a new year is to make a good con- 
fession. 

Granted. Christ founded confession. 
Confession is a break with the past, a 
start for the future. But how can you 
be sure you are making a good confes- 
sion? What are the rules that must be 
followed? 

Listen now. Here it is. The follow- 
ing are the steps you take in the mak- 
ing of a good confession. Observe them 
well and see if they have been your 
steps in the past. If they have not, fall 
in line for your confession of the new 
year. You won’t go wrong if you do. 
And you'll be getting the best start for 
the new year that you ever got in all 
your life so far. 


You examine your conscience. 
This is merely a fancy way of saying 
that you look into your memory in 


order to find out what sins you com- 
mitted since your last confession. But 
remember — it is a means of finding 
out the sins you committed, not just 
any old thing that may have the ap- 
pearance of a sin but in reality is no 
sin at all. 

A thought or a deed is not a sin un- 
less you realize at the time that it is 
a sin. You cannot be guilty of a sin 
if you do something wrong in a mo- 
ment of inadvertence or while you are 
asleep or under an external force that 
you cannot overcome. The examina- 
tion of conscience should not only de- 
termine the sin that may have been 
committed but also whether or not 
there was guilt connected with the 
commission or the omission of the 
deed. If there was no real guilt, that 
is, no full knowledge of or consent of 
the will to the temptation, there is no 
real need to tell the thing in confession. 


How long should the examination 
of conscience last? It depends on how 
much time has elapsed since your last 
confession. If you have been away 
from confession for six months or a 
year or even longer, you should em- 
ploy a fair span of time in order to be 
sure that you have dug out of the cor- 
ners of your memory all the sins that 
may have gone into hiding so as to 
escape the sharp and piercing light of 
the confessional. Sin generally does not 
like light, especially the light of the 
confessional. 

The reason for the long examination 
of conscience is this. Very often those 
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who go to confession infrequently be- 
come so hardened in their conscience 
by their neglect of the sacrament that 
they can commit a terrible mortal sin 
and hardly five minutes later forget all 
about it almost as though it had never 
happened. Their conscience is dying 
within them. Its voice cries out only 
feebly against the perpetration of evil. 

If this be so, how can such peopie 
ever be able to remember all their sins 
a year later when they go to confession 
unless they make a most thorough and 
even lengthy examination of con- 
science? It might be wise even if they 
used a prayer book, turning to the part 
that deals with confession. There they 
can find a list of sins under each of 
the ten commandments. They can read 
over the list and check off in their 
memory the ones of which they were 
guilty. 

For those who go to confession Ire- 
quently, say, every week or two, only 
a few minutes are necessary for the 
examination of conscience. The oftener 
one goes to confession, the more ten- 
der one’s conscience becomes. Thus, 
even a venial sin makes a deep im- 
pression. There is no need for a long 
examination to find out what that sin 
is. It will pop into the mind the mo- 
ment the examination begins. Too 
much examination of conscience can 
lead to morbidity and excessive intro- 
spection. 


Next, you make the act of contri- 
tion. , 

It is always wise to make an act of 
contrition before you go to confession. 
It is the custom, of course, to make it 
within or at the end of the confession. 
That is perfectly in order. But you are 
even more in order if you anticipate 
your confession with the act of con- 
trition. 

Why? There is always the chance 
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that you will become flustered in the 
confessional, that you will forget the 
words of the act of contrition, or that 
you won’t have sufficient presence of 
mind to understand what you are say- 
ing. Thereby you would take the bot- 
tom right out of your act of contrition. 

If the act of contrition is said out- 
side the confessional, time can be taken 
to savor the sorrow that is suggested 
by the words, and to fix one’s mind 
firmly in the resolution that is the es- 
sential concomitant of every protesta- 
tion of regret for the evil deeds that 
are to be confessed. The act of contri- 
tion said outside the confessional is 
sufficient for a good confession, even 
though no other act of contrition is 
said within the confessional. 


What is the act of contrition? 

It is a prayer made up of two parts 
— sorrow for sins committed, and a 
resolution that sins won’t be commit- 
ted in the future. The ordinary act of 
contrition goes something like this. 
Oh my God, I am heartily sorry for 
having offended Thee, and I detest all 
my sins because I dread the loss of 
heaven and the pains of hell. But most 
of all, my God, because they offended 
Thee Who art all good and deserving 
of all my love. I firmly resolve with 
the help of Thy grace to confess my 
sins, to do penance, and to amend my 
life, Amen. 

The first part of the act of contri- 
tion is the sorrow. This sorrow is based 
on two motives, first, the motive of 
the fear of God’s punishments — you 
regret that you sinned because you are 
afraid of purgatory or hell which will 
be your lot in eternity if God does not 
forgive you — and second, the mo- 
tive of the love of God — you regret 
your sins because you offended God 
who is infinitely good and so undeserv- 
ing of the ingratitude you heaped unon 
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Him by your sins. 

Sorrow out of fear of God’s pun- 
ishments can take away the most hein- 
ous sins if that fear is joined with con- 
fession and the absolution of the priest. 
This is consoling because it is within 
the power of everybody with the tiniest 
spark of intelligence to be afraid. 
Therefore everybody in the world can 
receive forgiveness for his sins if he is 
willing to go to confession. Everybody 
can go to heaven no matter what he 
may have done. 

The second part of the act of con- 
trition is the resolution to sin no more 
in the future. “I firmly resolve,” the 
prayer says, “to amend my life.” This 
resolution must be sincere, it must be 
meant. It is hardly enough for the sin- 
ner to say weakly that he will try to 
avoid a mortal sin that he has been 
committing over and over again for a 
number of years. Such a statement as 
“T’ll try” is merely a dodge to get him 
out of the obligation of making a firm 
resolution that he will not commit the 
mortal sin in the future. 

God never asks the impossible of 
His children. Therefore none of His 
laws are too hard to keep. Therefore 
no sinner is excused from making a 
firm resolution to stay clear of sin in 
the future. If he is unwilling to do 
this, he is deceiving himself and try- 
ing to deceive God. The goodness of 
his confession is questionable. 


The third step is to tell your sins to 
the priest. 

You go into the confessional, kneel 
down and wait until you hear the 
priest say, “God bless you.” Then you 
begin, “Bless me, Father, for I have 
sinned. I am married (or single). It 
is one month (one week, one year) 
since my last confession. These are my 
sins.” Forthwith you tell your sins. 

There are some sins that you have 


to tell under penalty of making a bad 
confession. These are the mortal sins 
you committed since your last confes- 
sion. Under no circumstances may you 
omit even one mortal sin. It may be 
embarrassing to bring to the surface 
secret thoughts and deeds that were 
consciously and deliberately evil. But 
embarrassment does not do away with 
the duty of confession. If you were 
not ashamed to commit the sins, you 
should not be ashamed to tell them 
to the representative of God in order 
that they may be forgiven. 

Mortal sins must be told specifical- 
ly, that is, by name. And if you do not 
know the name of the sin, you must 
explain in a few words what you did 
so that the priest can make a just judg- 
ment of your guilt and be able to give 
you a proper penance and sound ad- 
vice. For example, it is not enough to 
say, “I did something against purity.” 
You must mention whether you did 
something against purity in thought, 
in word, in deed, alone, with some- 
body else, with a married person, with 
a single person. 


It is for the purpose of making your- 
self clear as to the kind of guilt you 
incurred by your sin that you mention 
at the very beginning of your confes- 
sion whether or not you are married. 
For married people an external sin 
against the sixth commandment can 
be two sins, one against the command- 
ment and one against the marriage vow 
that was taken on the day of the wed- 
ding. 

As it is with purity, so it is with 
every other commandment that you 
may have failed against. You must 
break the sin down and tell it as spe- 
cifically as you can. Otherwise the 
priest as judge cannot use his power 
of absolution wisely. 

Besides mentioning the name of the 
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mortal sin that was committed, you 
must also tell the number of times the 
sin was committed. There is one word 
in this connection that you should 
never use. That one word is “several.” 
No one should ever say, “I missed 
Mass through my own fault on Sunday 
several times.” Nor should any other 
term equally vague be used. The priest 
has to take away each of your sins. He 
cannot do this unless he knows how 
many sins you committed. If you can- 
not remember the exact number, you 
give a number as nearly exact as you 
can. 

Finally, if circumstances change one 
kind of sin into another kind of sin, 
the circumstances should be brought 
out. Thus, it is one thing to tell a little 
lie that harms no one; it is another 
thing to tell a lie that destroys a good 
name. It is one thing to steal from a 
neighbor; it is another thing to steal 
from the church. It is one thing to 
gossip about or fight with a neighbor; 
it is another thing to discriminate 
against the neighbor and to look upon 
him as an inferior being because his 
skin is of a different color from your 
own. 


So much for the routine essentials 
of a good confession. Now for a few 
remarks on doubts that you may have 
about certain aspects of confession. 

How about venial sins? Do they 
have to be told in confession? Venial 
sins generally are committed by lying, 
becoming angry, misusing God’s name 
in passing, gossiping about the neigh- 
bor in small matters, and so forth. 
No, these venial sins do not have to 
be told. They can be skipped deliber- 
ately and the confession is good. How- 
ever, it is foolish to skip them, for a 
long term in purgatory may be the re- 
sult. And from all that we are told, 
purgatory is a very rough place. Better 


to stay out of it. Let venial sins, then, 
be told, even though they do not have 
to be told in the making of a good con- 
fession. 

What does one do if one forgets to 
tell a mortal sin in confession? Must 
one go right back and tell the sin be- 
fore going to Communion? Not neces- 
sarily. The fact that the skipping of 
the sin was an oversight is sufficient 
evidence that the sin was taken away 
by the absolution. All one has to do 
in a case like that is to tell the sin in 
the next confession. “Father, I forgot 
to say in my last confession that I 
missed Mass once on Sunday through 
my own fault.” 

In the meantime Holy Communion 
may be received as though the sin had 
been actually told. Nor should there 
be any fear that the Communions are 
sacrilegious. They are not. 

What should be done if there is a 
doubt in the mind as to whether or not 
a mortal sin was properly confessed? 
It may have to do with a recent con- 
fession or with one that was submitted 
to years and years before. 


Lay the whole matter before the 
confessor. There are some people who 
are over-sensitive in their conscience. 
They worry a great deal. If they are 
allowed to go back into the past every 
time they get a doubt about a past 
confession, there will be no end to 
their scruples and their worries. A wise 
confessor tells such a person, after a 
sufficient effort to clear up the past, 
to forget the past. He will not allow 
a repetition of former confessions. He 
will tell the penitent to allow the mercy 
of God to take over. For other peo- 
ple who are in no way scrupulous the 
confessor will offer assistance in clear- 
ing up any doubts that. exist as to the 
fullness of a previous confession. Then 
the penitent can be at ease. 

But if a sin is skipped deliberately 
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in confession because of shame or fear 
or out of any other unworthy motive, 
a sacrilege is committed, and the only 
way in which he can return to the state 
of grace is through a remaking of the 
whole confession — not only the mor- 
tal sin that was skipped but also all 
the other sins that were told in that 
confession, for none of them were 
taken away as a result of the one sin 
that was not told. It would go some- 
thing like this. “Father, I made a bad 
confession a month ago, so it is two 
months since my last confession. I was 
ashamed to tell a sin. It was this: I 
stole a hundred dollars from the place 
where I work. My other mortal sins 
in the last two months are the follow- 
ing.” Forthwith you tell the other mor- 
tal sins. 

When you finsh your confession, 
you say, “Father, for these and all the 
sins of my past life I am sorry, espe- 
cially for all my past sins against the 
fourth and sixth commandments.” Or, 
you may put in any other command- 
ment that you failed against in the past, 
which failures you already confessed 
in previous confessions. 

You listen to the advice of the priest, 
whisper the act of contrition when he 
says, “Now make your act of contri- 
tion,” and then, upon his “God bless 
you,” go back to your pew or to the 
Communion rail, in order to say your 
penance. Say the penance as soon as 
you can. Do not put it off. You might 
forget it. It is obligatory to say the pen- 
ance given you by the priest in con- 
fession. Finally, say a prayer of thanks- 
giving, genuflect, take holy water and 


leave the church. Your soul has been 
washed and whitened by the absolu- 
tion of the priest. Your sins have been 
sent down the drain of the confes- 
sional. 

How often should you go to confes- 
sion? At least once a month. Most of 
you who are reading this article can 
go once a week without too much in- 
convenience. It is not only a way of 
having sins forgiven but it is also a 
way of receiving special protection 
against committing sin in the future. 

And if it so happens that you do 
not have anything to tell in confession 
because you receive the sacrament 
every week, just do this. Kneel down 
before the priest, bless yourself and 
say, “Bless me, Father, for I have 
sinned. It is one week since my last 
confession. I am married (single). I 
do not know of any sins I committed 
since my last confession. But I am 
sorry for the sins of my whole life 
especially those against the fourth and 
sixth (fifth, seventh, or any other 
commandment.” That is all you have 
to do. You receive the absolution, and 
you are ready to go forth and fight the 
battles of God once more. 

As soon as you can on or after 
January 1, 1956, put in an appear- 
ance before a priest. Before you do 
that, get ready for confession by fol- 
lowing through on the above-mention- 
ed steps. Then in humility and sincerity 
make your confession. Never, never 
will you have a chance of starting the 
new year in a better way. 


Happy New Year! 


The Reasons 


He became a child to make you a perfect man. He was wrapped in swaddling 
clothes to free you from the chains of death. He was laid in the manger that 
you might have him later on your altars. He descended on earth to let you 


climb to heaven. 


St. Ambrose 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


Leonard F. Hyland 


Project for the New Year 


Here is a good resolution for shut-ins during 1956: to read something from 
the Bible every single day, and thus grow familiar with and learn to love the 
word of God. 


For all Christians, of course, the reading of the Scriptures is a wonderful 
meditation on the things of God and His gracious providence in ruling the 
world. The Catholic Church is sometimes accused of keeping the Bible from 
her children; far from it, she even grants them a special indulgence for read- 
ing it at least 15 minutes each day. 


She only warns them that by their own private and puny judgment they 
cannot hope entirely to understand and interpret it. She cautions them as St. 
Peter cautioned the Christians of his own time, speaking of the letters of St. 
Paul: “In these epistles are certain things difficult to understand, which the 
unlearned and unstable distort, just as they do the rest of the Scriptures also, 
to their own destruction.” (2 Peter 3/16) Let the faithful read the Scriptures, 
by all means, but always in humble subjection to the teaching authority given 
to His Church by Christ. 


For shut-ins, the reading of the Bible certainly should be of special value. 
They need meditation and prayer more than most: here is the source of the 
best and most profitable spiritual thoughts. Here, in the four gospels, they 
can study the example of patience in suffering given by the supreme exemplar, 
Christ. Here they can read of His love and pity for the sick and distressed, 
and derive strength from the evidence of how near and dear they are to the 
heart of God. 


Let the shut-in, then, always keep a copy of the Bible, or at least the New 
Testament, at his bedside. Make sure it is one of the authorized Catholic ver- 
sions, such as that published by the American Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, or Monsignor Ronald Knox’s beautiful translation, approved by 
the bishops of England. It is wise to set aside a certain definite period of 
time each day—a half hour, or at very least, fifteen minutes, for close atten- 
tion to the inspired word. The reading itself should be slow and meditative, 
allowing time to savor the full meaning of the text. If the shut-in is unable 
to do any reading himself, he might ask a member of his family to perform 
this act of charity for him. 


Great benefits will flow from such a first-hand acquaintance with the 
ways of God toward man, and man’s response, as the story is unveiled with 
all its lights and shadows in the Scriptures. From it can flow peace of mind 
and calm confidence beneath the cross God has given them to carry in His 
name. 
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Portrait of Christ 


... He Descended into Limbo 


Raymond J. Miller ‘ 


Here are many of the fascinating speculations of Cath- 


olic scholars on the principal place Christ visited when 
He “descended into hell.” 


W: have been discussing in 
recent articles of this series the phrase 
in the Apostles’ Creed: He descended 
into hell. We saw that it really means: 
He descended into the abode of the 
dead; and we ventured to pay a kind 
of tourists’ visit ourselves to the vari- 
ous abodes of the dead in the next 
world. Our object was to learn wheth- 
er Our divine Lord actually visited 
each or any of them when He “de- 
scended into hell.” Our “tour” took us 
to purgatory, to the children’s limbo, 
to the mysterious Shangri-La abode of 
Henoch and Elias, and even to the 
hell of the damned; and we discovered 
various interesting things about Our 
Lord and each of them as we went 
along. 

In the main, we learned that, although 
Jesus Christ may in one way or anoth- 
er have paid a visit to some of these 
abodes of the dead (i.e., to purgatory 
and to the abode of Henoch and 
Elias), His chief stopping place on this 
extraordinary journey of His was what 
is called the limbo of the Fathers. 

So now let us follow Him there, still 
in our tourists’ guise. Let us find out 
what we can about these main ques- 
tions: What is this limbo of the Fa- 
thers? Why did Christ go there? And 
what did He do there? 

The limbo of the Fathers is an en- 
tirely different place from the chil- 
dren’s limbo. Or rather, it was an en- 
tirely different place. For, as we pay 
it our tourists’ visit now, we find it 
like some ancient abandoned city. The 
limbo of the Fathers is empty; no one 
lives there any more. The children’s 


limbo on the contrary, is still teeming 
with life. 

The limbo of the Fathers was closed 
the day that Christ ascended into heav- 
en. Until that day, heaven itself had 
been empty, as far as human inhabit- 
ants were concerned. When our first 
father Adam committed his first sin 
in the garden of Paradise, the gates of 
heaven had slammed shut, and only 
the Redeemer of the human race 
would be able to open them again. 
Until the Redeemer came and did His 
work, no member of that race could 
enter heaven. Even the holiest Saints 
were barred; if they died and were 
ready for heaven, they were sent to 
the limbo of the Fathers. Thus limbo 
was the abode of Saints ready for heav- 
en, who were waiting for the promised 
Redeemer to accomplish His redemp- 
tive work. They could not enter heav- 
en (such was God’s decree) until the 
Saviour of mankind led the way. 

But this was not all. Theologians 
tell us that besides being confined to 
limbo, they were also deprived of the 
beatific vision of God which is the 
chief joy of heaven; and that one of the 
reasons why Our Lord descended into 
hell was precisely to confer this crown- 
ing gift upon them — even before they 
entered heaven. 


Such are a few of the facts we can 
discover about the kind of place limbo 
was when it was filled with its holy 
citizens before the first Good Friday. 
Evidently it was a rather mysterious 
kind of “abode of the dead”: not heav- 
en, not hell, not purgatory, not the 
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children’s limbo; but partaking of 
something of all of them (except hell). 

It was like the children’s limbo be- 
cause in both places the dwellers were 
deprived of the beatific vision. The dif- 
ference was that in the children’s lim- 
bo, the little ones had no desire what- 
soever to enjoy the beatific vision; in 
fact, they had no notion of it at all. 
They were (and are) in a state of per- 
fect natural happiness; and the beatific 
vision, being a supernatural matter, 
was completely out of their ken. The 
souls in the limbo of the Fathers, on 
the other hand, were definitely in a 
supernatural state; and hence in some 
way or another they did feel the lack 
of the beatific vision. 


The limbo of the Fathers was like 
purgatory for a similar reason; the 
souls in purgatory were also deprived 
of the vision of God. The difference 
here was that the souls in purgatory 
still had some faults, or the punish- 
ment due to faults or sins, to expiate; 
and being deprived of God’s visible 
presence was their chief suffering. The 
souls in limbo, however, were freed 
from all faults whatever; and to them 
the lack of the vision of God was not 
a punishment or a Suffering, but an 
arrangement of His Providence in their 
regard; and in their perfect love for 
God they were able to accept with joy 
whatever He arranged. 

And that is how limbo was like 
heaven: there was the same rapturous 
all-absorbing love for God in limbo 
as there would be in heaven. Every 
soul in limbo was a lover, in love with 
God more deeply, tenderly, ecstatically 
than ever was or could be merely hu- 
man lover with his earthly love in this 
world. And as lovers, it was the su- 
preme delight of every soul in limbo 
to watch for eagerly, and accomplish 
with complete forgetfulness of self, 
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whatever was the will of their Beloved. 
Even should He will (this is an exam- 
ple suggested by the Saints) that they 
go down to hell among the damned, 
they would do so instantly, and the 
knowledge that they were doing what 
He willed would turn hell itself into a 
place of joy for them. 

In reality, however, they knew quite 
certainly that He did not wish that 
they go down to hell among the damn- 
ed. On the contrary, they knew that 
He was longing, and far more ardently 
than they, for the coming of Good 
Friday. 


With desire have I desired 


was the way He gave expression to 
His longing for the accomplishment of 
His life work. And since He longed 
for it Himself, the souls in limbo found 
their joy in longing for it too. 

And finally the day and hour of 
their longing had arrived: Good Fri- 
day afternoon: 


And Jesus crying out with a loud voice, 
gave up the ghost. 

And He came and brought the good news 
to those souls that were in prison. 


“He brought the good news”: thus 
St. Peter the Apostle, in his first epistle, 
chapter three, describes the purpose 
of Christ’s visit to limbo. He brought 
the news that mankind had now at 
last been redeemed, and that soon He 
would ascend to heaven and throw its 
gates open once more; and that the 
souls in limbo would be the first to 
enter the eternal home of the just. 

But Our divine Lord did more than 
merely announce this great good news. 
He bestowed special favors on the 
souls in limbo, though not all at the 
same time. “Three Days in limbo, or 
Good Friday, Easter Sunday, and As- 
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cension Thursday” might be a title to 
summarize His accomplishments when 
He “descended into hell.” 

Good Friday: on that day He 
brought to all the holy souls the good 
news of their speedy deliverance, and 
bestowed upon them all the gift of the 
beatific vision, even before their actual 
entrance into heaven. 

Easter Sunday: on that day He be- 
stowed on some of them or rather 
“many” of them, as St. Matthew says) 
a further extraordinary favor: He 
granted them the resurrection of their 
bodies in connection with His own 
resurrection from the dead. 

Ascension Thursday: He finally led 
them all to heaven with Him forever. 

Let us examine these “three days” 
a little more closely one by one. 

What strikes us at the outset is the 
divine ingeniousness, or the gracious 
unexpectedness, of Christ’s activity 
during this time. Our Lord did not 
have to descend into hell in person; 
He did not have to bestow the beatific 
vision before the entrance into heaven; 
He did not have to grant the extraor- 
dinary favor of an early resurrection 
from the dead to “many” of the holy 
souls in limbo. But Jesus Christ loves 
to do the gracious, unexpected, kind 
deed; and here in limbo He is perfectly 
true to form. 

And then as regards the activity of 
the holy souls themselves there is a 
most interesting series of events espe- 
cially connected with their resurrec- 
tion. This is how St. Matthew de- 
scribes it: 


And Jesus crying out with a loud voice, 
gave up the ghost. 

And the veil of the temple was rent in 
two from top to bottom. 

Then there was an earthquake, and the 
rocks split apart. 

The tombs came open; 


and many saints whose bodies had been 
asleep in death came back to life, 
and coming out of the tombs after His 
resurrection, 

they entered the holy city 

and appeared to many. 


At first sight it seems that this resur- 
rection took place on the first of the 
three days, Good Friday afternoon. 
But a more careful reading of St. Mat- 
thew shows that while the “tombs came 
open” on Good Friday, it was not until 
the second of the three great days, 
Easter Sunday, that the dead actually 
arose. Such is also the common opinion 
of Scripture scholars; for, they argue, 
it would hardly be fitting for the souls 
that had been saved by Christ to rise 
from the dead before their Saviour did 
on Easter Sunday. 

But whenever it happened, it cer- 
tainly must have brought a kind of 
special horror to the people: of Jeru- 
salem, seeing it take place before their 
eyes. Even on Easter Sunday the 
strange and awe-inspiring events of 
Good Friday were still fresh in their 
minds; the darkness, the earthquake, 
the terrible and unaccountable rending 
of the veil of the temple; the graves 
and the mausoleums in the cemetery 
gaping open. And now on Easter, as 
they hasten about their tasks this first 
day of the week in an effort to shake 
off the terror of Good Friday, there 
comes the most fearful manifestation 
of all. On their way through the town, 
or at their work, or in their very 
homes, they see before them the figure 
of some friend or relation or acquaint- 
ance long dead; they see him approach 
and address them, exactly as he used 
to do in life. How they must have 
quailed in horror and rushed away; 
what gasping incredulous accounts 
they must have given to their families 
and friends as they reached some place 
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of safety and had dashed in and bolted 
the door behind them! 

Certainly we have scenes of dra- 
matic horror, better than many a mod- 
ern fiction or television-thriller; and 
there must have been a good many such 
scenes in Jerusalem that first Easter 
Sunday morning; for St. Matthew says 
that the dead who arose were “many,” 
and that they appeared to “many.” 

The idea of these horror-scenes in 
the Gospel being so intriguing, we 
might even go on to ask: Is there any 
way of knowing just who were some of 
the “many” who rose from the dead? 
Or of knowing just what they looked 
like? Or to whom it was they appear- 
ed? Or the real purpose of their rising 
from the dead that first Easter Sunday 
morning? 

As to the “many” who arose, the 
old reliable Bible commentator Cor- 
nelius a Lapide gives us a kind of 
summary of the views of scholars on 
the. matter. 


First, he says, among those who 
arose there certainly were the “Fa- 
thers” who were ancestors of Christ, 
or had some special relation to Him as 
types or prefigures of His life in one 
way or another. This would mean, 
then, such souls as Adam, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; Melchisedech and 
David. But here one wonders why Cor- 
nelius a Lapide does not include Abel, 
since in God’s Providence, Abel has 
found a place even in the Canon of 
the Mass immediately after the con- 
secration, and for that reason would 
seem to be high in the esteem of God 
and Christ. And why does he omit 
Father Noe, the second father of the 
human race, and surely one of the 
outstanding ancestors of Jesus Christ? 

Next in line (according to Cornel- 
ius) are Moses, Josue, Samuel, Isaias, 
Jeremias, Ezekiel and other prophets. 
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There is no mention of the greatest 
prophet of them all here, namely Elias; 
and for a very good reason: he was 
not in limbo (as we saw in our last 
article), but with Henoch still living 
in the garden of Paradise. Then come 
Daniel and the three children of the 
fiery furance; although here Cornelius 
makes an interesting observation: They 
may not have been among those who 
arose, he says, for there are some relics 
of bones in the church of St. Adrian 
in Rome which it is alleged are the 
relics of Daniel and the three children. 
If their relics are in Rome, how can 
their bodies be in heaven? 


At this point Cornelius pauses to 
ask: What about our mother Eve, the 
first woman? Did Our Lord grant to 
her too the grace of rising from the 
dead with Him on Easter Sunday? 
And his reply is rather uncertain. Some 
say no (he declares); for the reason 
that the first woman ever to rise from 
the dead ought to be the mother of 
Christ; and that would not take place 
yet for many years, until her assump- 
tion into heaven. But on the other 
hand (says Cornelius again), some 
say yes, certainly; if Adam rose, Eve 
should be at his side. 

Then Cornelius comes to those re- 
cently deceased, and better able to be 
“witnesses” to Christ. The list is very 
interesting, not only as a piece of the- 
ological speculation, but also as af- 
fording a new insight into the “graci- 
ous unexpectedness” of Christ, and 
giving a new light to our devotion to 
some of these well-known Saints. 

First of all he lists the good thief; 
perhaps because of Our Lord’s words: 
“This day thou shalt be with Me in 
Paradise,” and Cornelius a Lapide adds ° 
that it is a remarkable fact that no- 
where in the world are there any relics 
venerated as being those of the good 
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thief. St. Zachary, the father of St. 
John the Baptist, must have been an- 
other; and St. Simeon, the holy man 
who held Our Lord in his arms during 
the presentation in the temple. And 
of course there was St. John the Bap- 
tist himself, of whom Jesus had said 
that there was no one greater who had 
been born of woman. Only in the case 
of St. John we have the “relic difficul- 
ty” again: his head is supposed to be 
preserved in Rome, his finger at Flor- 
ence, and his ashes at Genoa! 

Finally there is one of whom there 
can be no doubt: St. Joseph, the foster 
father of Jesus Christ. If any souls rose 
with Christ on Easter Sunday, surely 
he was among the. first; and what 
makes it practically certain is the fact 
that nowhere in Christendom has there 
ever been a church or shrine with relics 
of the body of St. Joseph. 

But what did these risen Saints look 
like? Here we meet with an interesting 
difference of opinion. Some scholars 
and Saints have said that they looked 
like ghosts; in other words, their 
“resurrection” was only the kind of 
thing that takes place in ghost stories. 
Others (the great St. Jerome is one of 
these) held that they were like Lazarus, 
whom Christ had also raised from the 
dead; and that like Lazarus, they 
would one day have to die again. But 
the opinion that seems best is that of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, who says that 
their risen bodies were as real as the 
body of Christ, Whose resurrection 
they shared, and that like Jesus they 
would never die again. This is how 
St. Thomas disposes of the other opin- 
ions: 


Certain ones have said that they died 
again and returned to dust, as did Lazar- 
us and others whom the Lord had raised 
to life. But we should by no means 
credit this opinion; for it would be a 


greater torture for them to rise and then 
die again, than not to rise at all. 


Still another question that has been 
asked about the resurrection of these 
Saints is this: Just what does St. Mat- 
thew mean by “the holy city” when he 
says that after their resurrection they 
“entered the holy city?” Strange though 
the idea appears, there have been some 
commentators who held that it did not 
mean any place on this earth, but the 
holy city of the “new Jerusalem” in 
heaven. These are the commentators 
who do not think that the Saints actu- 
ally rose bodily from the dead, but 
only in ghostly form or at best for a 
time; and they make much of the fact 
that St. Matthew does not say they en- 
tered “Jerusalem,” but uses the strange 
phrase “the holy city.” Whatever may 
be said for this surprising view, how- 
ever, the much more probable opinion, 
and the one held by most of the schol- 
ars, is that it was really the city of 
Jerusalem, the city where Our Lord 
died, that saw the entry of these Saints 
risen from the dead on Easter Sunday. 

But St. Matthew says that the many 
Saints who arose and entered into Jeru- 
salem (and by the way, just how did 
they “enter” the city? One by one? Or 
marching in ranks? Or how?) also ap- 
peared to “many.” It would be very 
interesting to know who were the 
“many” thus honored or horrified; but 
the holy Bible gives us no clue what- 
ever on the matter. The reader’s guess 
is as good as the writer’s here; and it 
is a little surprising that an event so 
solidly Biblical and at the same time 
of such inviting dramatic possibilities 
for a horror story has not been given 
more prominence in fictionalized Bible 
literature. If the “many” included the 
enemies of Christ, just think of the 
possibilities of a fearful apparition of 
these Saints from the tomb to Annas, 
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Caiphas, Herod, or Pontius Pilate! Or 
if in the way of consolation to those 
who had been His friends during. His 
passion, what could be made of an 
other-worldly interview between the 
risen ones and Pilate’s wife, or the 
owner of the upper room of the last 
supper, or St. Veronica, or the weep- 
ing women of Jerusalem! 

The theologians themselves tell us 
that the purpose of the resurrection 
of the holy souls on Easter Sunday 
was to “bear witness” to the divinity 
of Christ; and. bear witness they surely 
did, both to the friends and to the 
enemies of the Saviour. 

There was also another reason for 
the resurrection of the holy souls; a 
reason that has more to do with Our 
Lord personally than with this world. 
It was this: the beauty and perfection 


of the human body of Jesus Christ was 
so great that Almighty God did not 
consider it proper for it to go unen- 
joyed by human eyes. He raised the 
dead bodies and eyes to life on pur- 
pose to enjoy the perfect beauty of 
Christ. This they did to the full dur- 
ing the forty days that intervened un- 
til the last of our “three days in limbo,” 
Ascension Thursday, when with all the 
holy souls from limbo they at long last 
ascended into heaven. 


Thus we come to the end of our 
strange but interesting tourists’ round 
of visits to the abodes of the dead. 
The one place, or “abode” we did not 
visit, is the one we hope will be the 
abode of writer and readers alike in 
the next world forever: our true home, 
HEAVEN. 


Why Churches Are Beautiful 


The only thing that our Lord complained of, of all that He suffered upon 
earth, was that He was refused a home. He was robbed of His good name, 
His garments were torn to tatters, He was scourged at the pillar, He was 
crucified, but no word of complaint. He was refused a home in Bethlehem, 
in Jerusalem, and even when dead upon the cross, it was the charity of one 
man that opened another man’s grave to let Christ rest there for the three 
days of His death. The Catholic Church has always endeavored with tenderest 
love to wipe out that reproach by making the House of God the finest thing 
within the power of man. Selected 


Seeing Christ 


God wants us to clasp our hands in prayer, but He also wants us to unclasp 
them to reach out to any neighbor in need, says Father Joseph Manton, 
C.SS.R. It is sometimes difficult to recognize God behind the masks of men 
but we have to do it. Because, when He appeals to us for help, He will not 
send a special Star of Bethlehem pointing its finger of fire to the spot where 
we are to do our bit of good. 


Charity for Christ does not need fireworks and a full heavenly choir. No, 
Our Blessed Lord will always stand in the shadows, under the guise of some 
poor creature, even as He hid that Christmas Eve under Mary’s ample robe. 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 
Bellaire, Texas 
“It has come to my attention that your 
publication is in favor of closed shops. I 
am ashamed and surprised at such an at- 
titude. If it is wrong to tell a child that 
he cannot attend a school because his skin 
is black, why isn’t it equally wrong to tell 
a man he cannot work at a job because he 
doesn’t want to join a union? Evidently I 
have been strongly misled as to the mean- 
ing of the American way of life. If any 
group in this country can tell you how to 
vote or how to worship or where to work, 
then we are not free. Please cancel my 
subscription. By next month you may be 
quoting from the Daily Worker. 
B.F.” 
This tremendous over-simplification of 
the whole question of the place of unions 
in the industrial set-up can hardly be 
answered in a few lines. We would not 
know where to start, because the corre- 
spondent obviously does not even know the 
distinction between a “closed shop,” (for- 
bidden by law and not recommended by 
THE LIGUORIAN), and the “union shop,” 
which is quite a different thing. Such ig- 
norance will never be cleared away by can- 
celling subscriptions but only by reading 
and more reading. 
The editors 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
“May I respectfully ask why you con- 
stantly praise unions and ignore or con- 
done their many faults? Perhaps you do 
not know of the many ways, little and big, 
that are used to keep the workers under 


their domination, and to harass and hinder 
their employers. How could you know, not 
having worked in a large unionized indus- 
try? But you have been told, and by union 
members who should know conditions and 
who do not like what is going on. How- 
ever, you refuse to believe them and con- 
tinue to discount their opinions. For a Cath- 
olic to belong to a union is not good for 
the Catholic because the unions teach class 
feeling. The owners and managers are 
called names that foster resentment in the 
workers. The workers are taught to do as 
little as possible, to slow up, to gripe and 
complain. I would rather work for a small 
wage and be free than get a high wage and 
be under the thumb of a union with its 
bosses. 
Miss A. E.” 

Some unions suffer from the evils here 
described, but many do not. The question 
is: Is unionism a good or necessary thing 
for most workers? With the Popes, and all 
the best teachers in the field, we think so. 
But we know the abuses that can and do 
arise and constantly urge their elimination. 

The editors 


Brooklyn N. Y. 

“I would like you to take my name off 
your mailing list. I do not care to receive 
Tue LicuorIAN any more. After reading 
the Catholic Worker and The Commonweal, 
your magazine seems very shallow. Every 
article is written in such a way that you 
seem to be afraid to hurt somebody’s feel- 
ings. In the October issue you have an 
article, ‘Why Many Do Not Become Cath- 
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olics.’ In it you seem to hint that non- 
Catholics are lost souls. I think an article 
on how to become a better Catholic through 
the study of the Mass and the Liturgy would 
do more good and draw more interest. 
Miss M.R.D.” 
We do not, alas, seem to succeed very 
well in “not hurting people’s feelings,” as 
Readers Retorts reveal. We have written 
repeatedly about the possibility of non- 
Catholics being saved, especially in answer 
to excommunicated Father Leonard Feen- 
ey’s teaching that they cannot reach heaven. 
We do not feel badly that there are Cath- 
olics who find other Catholic publications 
than THE LIGUORIAN more appealing to 
them. The important thing is that they 
read more and more about their faith. 
The editors 


Collegeville, Penna. 

“You requested opinions about bringing 
small children to Mass on Sunday. Here is 
our experience. When our youngest (of five 
children) was a year old, we began bring- 
ing the whole family with us to Sunday 
Mass. But we had prepared them before- 
hand. We live in the country and on week- 
days when I had to go to town, I would 
take the children and always stop in church 
with them, both to thank God for them, 
and to instruct them about the things in 
church. At first I would let them run up 
and down if they wished, but gradually I 
taught them about Jesus being behind the 
golden door of the tabernacle, the meaning 
of the statues, how to bless themselves, 
etc. Before long they came to respect the 
church as God’s house, and, of course, had 
long before been taught to respect parental 
authority. When we finally took them all 
to church, we got there early and went 
right up to the front pew, where they could 
see everything at the altar, and from which 
I could easily escape out a side door with 
any one of them that made a disturbance. 
They behaved perfectly from the start and 
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I never had to take one of them out. Now 
we all (a sixth child included) go to Mass 
every Suunday, and the children look for- 
ward to it. 
Mrs. P.A.O’D.” 

A well carried out plan like this can, we 
believe, make it possible for almost any 
family to bring the children to church with- 
out causing distraction or disturbance to 
others. 


The editors 


Lafayette, La. 
“I agree with you that there is nothing 
more irritating than an over-active or cry- 
ing child in church, and it is absolutely un- 
necessary. I know, because I have four 
daughters. I started them going to church 
when they were about nine months old. 
When they acted up I took them out and 
paddled them good and then went back in- 
to church. I also sat in the back so as not 
to disturb everyone else in church. It took 
enly two or three paddlings and they learn- 
ed to behave. Of course I kept teaching 
them that the church is God’s house, and 
gave them their own rosary and prayer- 
book, and taught them some simple pray- 
ers. My conclusion is that if you can’t con- 
trol your child in church you should not 
take him there, but any parent who tries 
can teach the children how to behave. The 
crying room is no good. It is much better 
to teach a child how to behave in the body 
of the church right from the beginning. 
Mrs. N.N.” 
Another example of what training can 
do in this important matter. 
The editors 


Ellisville, Mo. 

“About crying rooms—I am definitely 
against them. The mother’s place is with 
the rest of the family in church. People 
should concentrate on their prayers and not 
on other people’s children. I can go to 
church and not even hear the noise other 
people’s children may make. Crying rooms 
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are heartless because they separate famil- 
ies. Our five children have always gone to 
Mass with us and are always well-behaved. 
Mrs. L.B.G.” 
Most of the mothers who have written to 
us (a goodly number) on this subject are 
firmly against crying rooms in church. But 
we do not think that persons who are not 
disturbed by children making noise around 
them in church should blame other adults 
who are disturbed by such noise. We do 
not think the problem should be neatly 
solved by just saying: Bring the children 
to church and let them cry. The two let- 
ters above are nearer the correct solution. 
The editors 


Lima, Ohio 

“My candid opinion about children in 
church is that they should not be brought 
there at all until they are close to six years 
old. If they must be taken, then the best 
thing is to have sitters in some other place 
than the church proper to take care of 
them. This may sound cold-blooded, but 
one reason for it is this: if you dislike 
children, they become annoying to you in 
church; if you love them, you cannot keep 
your eyes off them, with the result that 
you are distracted from your prayers. But 
my main reason is this: A busy mother has 
too little time to concentrate on praying, 
and should be given an hour or so of free- 
dom for this at Sunday Mass, without hav- 
ing to concentrate on training her children 
at the same time. She may dedicate her 
daily work of changing diapers, washing 
clothes and dishes and floors, cooking, 
ironing, etc., to the love of God, but she 
should also have a little time for peaceful, 
personal prayer. 

Mrs. F.C.R.” 

We think that the importance of a moth- 
er’s introducing the children to the worship 
of God at an early age outweighs the value 
of her being alone at Mass at all times. 
Some of this solitude she can get by 
changing off with her husband in bringing 


small children to church, and, better still, 
by training the children early so to behave 
in church that she scarcely has to bother 
with them. 


The editors 


Chicago, Ill. 
“As a constant reader of THE LIGUORIAN, 
I was amazed to see that in the August 
issue, the book ‘K — Krebiozen, Key to 
Cancer?’ was listed as not recommended to 
any class of reader. I had read the book 
and feel that many people are dying need- 
lessly and in extreme pain because a big 
business such as the American Medical As- 
sociation will not approve or give Kre- 
biozen the opportunity to prove its worth. 
I am anxious to know on what basis this 
book was condemned. 
A.D.” 
The answer of Best Sellers will be found 
after the next letter. 
The editors 


Chicago, IIl. 

“As a graduate of a Catholic college, I 
have always had the greatest respect and 
appreciation for THE LIGUORIAN. Conse- 
quently, I was exceedingly surprised to note 
that you had reprinted the Best Sellers’ 
condemnation of the book, ‘K — Krebio- 
zen, Key to Cancer?’ You subtitle the Besr 
Sellers’ list as ‘a moral evaluation.’ I beg 
you to read the actual review of the 
Krebiozen book that appeared in Best Sell- 
ers and then to tell me whether you hon- 
estly think it a moral evaluation. Frankly, 
it sounds like a six-year-old’s tantrum put 
into prose. The Dr. White who wrote it 
pours forth insult after insult so dogmat- 
ically that the review becomes merely a 
repetition of AMA’s ancient creed that its 
members are devoid of human frailties. 
I am enclosing some honest reviews of Mr. 
Bailey’s book and a copy of his unanswered 
challenge to Dr. George Stoddard. Please 
do not let THE LIGUORIAN become a party 
to one old AMA guard’s warped sense of 
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loyalty to the AMA. 
Miss M.B.” 


Scranton, Penna. 

“A Miss M. B. from Chicago has sent 
us a reply you sent to a letter written by 
her in which you state that she has pre- 
sented evidence that the Best Sellers’ re- 
view of ‘K—Krebiozen—Key to Cancer?’ 
is out of line in issuing such a sweeping 
condemnation. I must protest that you have 
accepted the evidence of a casual amateur 
against the considered judgment of our 
reviewer, Dr. J. William White, who has 
been a cancer specialist for over twenty- 
five years and is presently president of the 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the American Can- 
cer Society. Perhaps you might have done 
us the favor of asking the qualifications of 
our reviewer before accepting the state- 
ment of someone who must be completely 
unknown to you. May I suggest that you 
read Dr. Stoddard’s recent book, ‘Krebio- 
zen: Cancer Mystery,’ which the Durovic- 
Bailey group tried to have suppressed. You 
might also consider that the American Can- 
cer Society and the American Medical As- 
sociation are not composed of charlatans 
jealous of other medical men to the ex- 
tent of refusing to accept a qualified treat- 
ment of cancer. Best Sellers continues to 
believe that to pass the Bailey book as 
suitable for even adult readers would be 
to participate in a morally wrong attempt 
to mislead or give false hope to the many 
who are suffering from or fearful of can- 
cer. 

R.F.G., S.J. 
Editor: Best Sellers” 

The controversy over Krebiozen as a 
cure for cancer has shaken a great uni- 
versity (Illinois) to its very foundations, 
and aroused antagonism such as we have 
rarely seen. The proponents of Krebiozen 
have issued a vast amount of propaganda, 
on the basis of which, and not on the 
word of “a casual amateur,” we thought 
the condemnation of Bailey's book rather 
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“sweeping.” We shall enter no deeper into 
this fight, except to say that the American 
Cancer Society and the American Medical 
Association have ample opportunity to 
prove the claims for Krebiozen unjustified, 


if that can be proved. 


The editors 


Wheeling, West Va. 

“I have received my first copy of THE 
LicuorIAN and if the Bystander’s article on 
Clarence Manion is a true sample of your 
handling of controversial matters, I am 
disappointed. I can well understand his de- 
sire to remain anonymous. When he takes 
it upon himself to ridicule a great Amer- 
ican patriot, he shows his own ignorance 
and a complete lack of Christian charity. 
He may influence a few people who do 
not know Clarence Manion, but none of 
the millions who recognize him as an 
authority. While the Bystander quotes three 
Catholic priests who agree with him on 
right-to-work laws, he ignores those who 
disagree with him and ‘implies that Man- 
ion stands alone in favoring right-to-work 
laws. But no less an authority than Very 
Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., dean of 
theology at Catholic University, has said 
that ‘those who oppose right-to-work laws 
cannot propose their views as the teachings 
of the Catholic Church.’ The Bystander 
should print the entire article by Father 
Connell and should apologize to the many 
who consider Manion a loyal, patriotic, 
Catholic American. The Bystander’s clever 
twisting of words to suit his own purpose 
shows his narrow-mindedness. 

Mrs. L.S.” 

We agree with Father Connell’s state- 
ment that opposition to right-to-work laws 
cannot be advanced as a specific and of- 
ficial stand of the Catholic Church. We 
have never presented our opposition as 
such. Father Connell adds, in his item on 
the subject, that he himself is not well 
enough informed to state whether such op- 
position is or is not a justified application 
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of Catholic principles of social justice. The 
Bystander quoted some of those Catholic 
leaders in America who are best qualified 
by training and experience to render an 
opinion, and they have all agreed in their 
opposition to right-to-work laws. We still 
do not think Clarence Manion one of the 
better qualified students of social justice, 
apart from his stand on this particular is- 
sue. Moreover, we think, as we tried to 
show, that his arguments in favor of right- 
to-work laws were weak and unrealistic. 
The editors 


Moorhead, Minn. 
“Ever since reading your article on ar- 
tificial insemination in the July LicuoriAN, 
I have been in a turmoil. My husband and 
I were married because we seemed to be 
childless. We went through a series of tests 
at the request of our doctor in a local 
non-Catholic hospital. Now on reading 
your article we discovered that one of the 
tests my husband was asked to undergo 
was a mortal sin. Neither of us realized 
this and we are furious at ourselves and 
at the doctor for not knowing better or at 
least not inquiring about it. We realize that 
our ignorance saved us from actual sin, but 
we feel that others should be warned 
against the same mistake. Please go on in- 
forming us of the rights and duties of 
Catholic couples who want to know, despite 
the objections of those who seem to be 
afraid of the truth. 
Mrs. N.N.” 
It is very common for doctors, some of 
them poorly instructed Catholics, to make 
use of practices that are contrary to the 
natural law when making tests for sterility. 
It is good for childless couples to be on 
their guard in this matter. 
The editors 


Detroit, Mich. 
“It is my present hope that in this chang- 
ing world nothing will ever change your 
magazine. My six-year-old boy is just be- 


ginning his education in our parish school, 
where all the children are white. Our main 
goal for him is the salvation of his soul. 
Because the seeds of racial prejudice take 
root so early in a child’s heart, the thought 
has entered my mind of sending him to a 
public school for the middle part of his 
education, where the races are quite evenly 
mixed, so that, by mixing freely with the 
colored, the trait of race prejudice so prev- 
alent in my race may not develop in him. 
I realize my duty as a Catholic parent, but 
at the same time feel a heavy responsibility 
toward sparing my child the bitterness and 
sins of racial prejudice. What is your com- 
ment on this? 
Mrs. F.E.R.” 

We are certain that a parent so con- 
scientiously determined not to let race prej- 
udice take root in her son’s heart need not 
go to the length of taking the child out of 
a Catholic school in order to accomplish 
the result. For a Catholic, this would be 
using a sinful means to justify a good end. 
The same end can be attained by the moth- 
er’s personal teaching and example. 

The editors 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
“We wish to thank you sincerely for 
giving the ‘Apostolate of the Prayer Card 
to Assist Dying Non-Catholics’ some pub- 
licity in your good magazine. May we call 
your attention to an error in your article? 
You say that ‘during twenty-five years some 
500,000 of these cards have been distrib- 
uted.’ The fact is that 5,000,000 of the 
cards were distributed during the last four- 
teen years of Msgr. Markham’s life. How- 
ever numbers are not essential. All we ask 

is that the cards be used. 

Sr. M. Chrysologa, S.P.S.F.” 
The address to which anyone can write 
for the cards with the essential prayers that 
a person should say before dying is: Apos- 
tolate to Assist Dying Non-Catholics, St. 
Clare Convent, Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The editors 
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D> POINTS of FRICTION 


Louis G. Miller 


On Submission To Authority 


“I don’t like to be told what I have to do.” 


In that statement there is summed up a great difficulty which many non- 
Catholics feel in regard to the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church, they 
feel, insists too much on complete obedience. She is too dogmatic in her 
pronouncements. 

Even Catholics meet this difficulty at times in their personal lives; they 
feel within themselves an inclination to rebel against some particularly 
onerous law. 


In any case, there is obviously a point of friction here which needs to be 
attended to if we are to have peace of mind. 

It should be understood first of all that authority of some kind is basic 
to the smooth running of human affairs. God doubtless could have so arranged 
things that there would be no need of authority, so that each human creature 
would be entirely free and independent of all the rest. But the fact is obvious 
that He did not set things up in that fashion. Man is born to live in society 
with his fellow-men, and for society to function in an orderly fashion there 
must be laws and there must be enforcement of those laws. 

That is why St. Paul could write: 

“There is no authority except from God.” 

And St. Peter, in even more specific words: 


“Be subject to every human creature for God’s sake, whether to the king 
as supreme, or to governors as sent through him... .” 

If this is true in the political order, should it be considered strange if God 
’ sets up authority in His Church, and requires that authority to be implicitly 
obeyed? That He actually did set up such an authority should be obvious 
to anyone who reads the New Testament with an open mind. In the gospel 
of St. Luke, for instance, Christ is recorded as saying to the apostles, upon 
whom shortly before He had built His Church: 


“He who hears you, hears me; and he who rejects you, rejects me; and 
he who rejects me, rejects Him who sent me.” 


Human nature being what it is, authority may sometimes be abused by 
those who possess it. That is the human side, and God must have foreseen 
it. Nevertheless, the fact remains that He gave authority to His Church and 
to submit humbly and cheerfully to that authority is to find a sure and safc 
road to heaven. 

For the removal of friction, then, we suggest a sincere effort to under- 
stand the purpose of authority, and to practice humility, which means adjust- 
ing one’s life in proper relationship to the truth. 
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Teen - Agers 
and 


Work 











Good reasons fer getting a taste of work 
and responsibility early in life. 


Ernest F. Miller 


Tue question to be discussed 
here is the advisability of teen-agers 
working for money during their free 
time, that is, during the time that they 
are not in school or preparing their 
lessons for school (home work), and 
during the vacation months. 

Work that is done around the house 
is not meant by the word “work” as 
it is used in these paragraphs. It is 
taken for granted that the good boy 
and girl do their share of the labor 
that is part of the project of maintain- 
ing a home: helping with the dishes, 
with the cleaning of the house, with 
the grass-cutting, with the many other 
little things that are essential for the 
running of a well-ordered home. 
Mother and father do not have time 
to do all the work. So, the teen-agers 
must pitch in or the work is simply 
not done. 

Our definition of the word “work” 
is that type of work which the young 
people take up for the sake of earning 
a salary, work that goes under the 
name of a “job.” Should teen-agers 
hold a job while they are still in 
school? Once they are out of school 


and have no intentions of going on 
to college, the problem is solved. Nat- 
urally they must secure a job if they 
are to eat and to clothe themselves. 
Teen-agers who are finished with 
school and who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in their teens to hold an adult’s 
job are not within the province of our 
consideration. 

Of course, we presume that it is 
possible for the teen-ager who is still 
in high school to find work and above 
all to be able to do the work. 


In most areas of the country we 
believe that part-time jobs can be 
found by both boys and girls. Some 
golf courses are now hiring grown men 
to do the caddying. Generally, though, 
the caddy is still a boy in his teens. 
Shops, stores, offices, even factories 
have part-time positions in many in- 
stances that are not beyond the 
strength of the growing boy and girl. 

The second presumption is that the 
work is not going to hurt the one who 
does it. It would be foolish for a teen- 
ager to hold a job that would make it 
impossible for him to get his studies 
in school or that would endanger his 
health or his morals. No one would 
suggest that work for money be taken 
up under such circumstances. 

Having cleared the ground, then, 
we ask the question, “Should a teen- 
ager hold a part-time job during the 
school year and a full-time job during 
at least a part of the vacation?” Our 
answer is yes. Generally, the holding 
of a job by a teen-ager can do an 
immense amount of good. 

It is a means of helping parents 
meet the bills that are an inevitable 
concomitant to the privilege of raising 
a family. 

Most Catholic parents are not rich. 
One can hardly be rich if one does 
not believe that the problem of family 
finance is settled by the immoral lim- 
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itation of children, immoral in this that 
the children are checked out of exist- 
ence before they are even conceived 
by the ugly practice of birth-preven- 
tion. If husband and wife follow the 
pagan practice of birth-prevention, 
there is not much of a problem about 
having enough money in the bank to 
pay the bills and having a few luxuries 
besides. Their bodies will be by far 
better dressed than their souls. 

But if husband and wife allow the 
children to come as God sends them, 
there is going to be difficulty once the 
children grow in number beyond the 
popular one or two. It will take just 
about everything dad makes to pay 
the grocer, butcher, doctor and cloth- 
ing bills. There will not be much left 
in the bank for the proverbial rainy 
day. 

Then, there is the expense attached 
to attendance at school when the chil- 
dren ‘arrive at the age when they must 
go to high school. It costs money to 
run a Catholic high school. Who pays 
this money? In some places a Catholic 
high school education is free. The bills 
are sent to the parish from which the 
children come. 

Even so, the parents are the ones 
who support the parish. They still have 
to pay by the fact that they are handed 
an envelope every so often with “high 
school” printed on the outside. They 
are bound to do their part by putting 
into the envelope whatever they can 
spare from their ordinary family ex- 
penses for the support of the Catholic 
high school that their children attend. 

So, if the young people of the fam- 
ily pick up a job and work faithfully 
at it, some of the pressure will be 
taken off the shoulders of mother and 
father. They will vot have to work 
quite so hard as otherwise they would. 
And it is possible that a few extra 
things in the way of recreation and 


comforts may be gotten for the family 
through the income of the teen-agers 
of the family. 

There must be a certain satisfaction 
in helping people, especially if they 
are people one loves. It is probable 
that in most cases no recriminations 
would be handed down by the parents 
if the boys and the girls of the family 
refused to consider working after 
school even though the job were one 
that they could easily handle. That is 
the way parents are. But what a won- 
derful thing if the childrén surprised 
them with a job that brought in real 
money. How much closer would not 
the ties be that bound the parents to 
their children, and the children to their 
parents! 


Some parents do not need the fi- 
nancial help of their children. They 
have enough and more than enough 
money to take care of all the needs 
and all the demands of the family. 
Should children of such parents work 
during their spare hours? 

Certainly they do not have to. No 
one could say that they are doing 
wrong if they do not have a job. But 
we believe that in most instances it 
would not hurt them a bit, rather that 
it would be good for them. 

Youth is a time given by God for 
the forming of good habits. One good 
habit that must be formed is the habit 
of work. Nearly all grown people have 
to work. It is the command of God. 
“Thou shalt earn thy bread in the 
sweat of thy brow.” There are some 
very rich people who can dispense 
with work. They spend their lives in 
travel, in sitting in soft chairs and on 
beaches according to the season, and 
in simply doing nothing. Somebody 
gave them their money. They did not 
have to work to come into it and they 
do not have to work to keep it. It just 
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keeps rolling in. 

These cases are exceptions. Un- 
fortunate exceptions too. A refusal 
ever to work (if work can be avoided) 
is not admirable. A life given over 
only to luxury, to softness, to selfish- 
ness, is not the kind of life that does 
much good on earth or that will win 
much of a reward after life on earth 
is over. 

The vast majority of people must 
work out of necessity. They do not 
eat if they do not work. But they can- 
not work with any degree of content- 
ment unless they have learned the 
meaning of work and have established 
a habit of work from their earliest 
years. Work is a punishment handed 
down by God because of the sin of 
Adam and Eve. Thus, it does not come 
easy, just as no punishment comes 
easy. A well-established habit of work 
will help to make it come easy. 

Where does such a habit start? In 
the days of the teens. In fact, most of 
the good habits that are so important 
for later life have their beginnings dur- 
ing the teens. One of the reasons or 
explanations for the drifters of the 
world, for those people whose home, 
when they have a home, is unkempt 
and unkept, and who possess no roots 
from which can grow a useful life for 
themselves and for the world around 
them, is their inability to work at a 
steady job because a habit of work was 
not formed early in life. 

In order to avoid the aimlessness 
and the self-centeredness that can be- 
come the purpose of life for those who 
do not have to work for a living, chil- 
dren of parents who can provide every- 
thing for the family without any out- 
side assistance should be urged to 
learn the meaning of work even while 
they are still in high school. 

The second reason for our suggest- 
ing that teen-agers have a job while 


still going to high school is the pro- 
tection it will give them against the 
dangers of idleness. 

Very likely young people have no 
more tendency to sit around and do 
nothing than older people. It just so 
happens that older people generally 
cannot sit around and do nothing. 
They have responsibilities that must 
be taken care of. There are always 
things to be done, whether in the of- 
fice or factory during the day, or in 
the home at night. 

This is not the case with the teen- 
ager who does not have a job. There 
are few responsibilities, that is, serious 
responsibilities, when the sessions in 
the classrooms are over and the chores 
at home are finished. The only thing 
left for the non-studious, non-working 
boy and girl is to hang around either 
the corner or the corner store that is 
the hang-out for the teen-agers of the 
area. 

All can see that too much “hanging 
around” is not good either for soul 
or body, for the individual or for so- 
ciety. Idleness is the devil’s workshop. 
It leads to all kinds of schemes and 
plans that are not healthy. It has been 
proved that very few of the crimes 
committed by the youth of the day, 
especially those crimes that were 
hatched in juvenile gangs, were com- 
mitted by boys and girls who had 
steady part-time jobs. 

A job will make the young people 
either too busy or too tired to spend 
long hours, particularly at night, in 
idleness. Thus, the devil will be de- 
prived of a place in which to operate. . 
And the boys and girls probably will 
be prevented from falling into trouble 
either with the police or with God. 

If our advice is followed and a part- 
time job is secured, what should be 
done with the money that is earned? 
Should it be kept by the one who 
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earns it or should it be turned over 
completely to the parents? 

A distinction should be made here 
between those in their early teens and 
those in their late teens. 

Once graduation from high school 
has taken place and the young people 
are holding down a steady job, an 
arrangement should be made with 
mother and father as to the sum of 
money to be turned in each week for 
board and as a contribution by a mem- 
ber of a family to the maintenance of 
the home. The emphasis should be on 
what charity and justice and love of 
home move the young people to give, 
and not on how much the parents 
might feel inclined to demand. The 
salary fundamentally belongs to the 
one who earns it, once the time in 
life has arrived when the responsibil- 
ities of a steady job are assumed. 

With those in their early teens the 
case is somewhat different. 

At the age of 14, 15, 16, they can- 
not say that they are completely on 
their own and therefore need give no 
accounting to their parents of their 
earnings. Mothers and fathers have a 
right and a duty to keep tab on the 
finances of their children just as they 
have a right and a duty to keep tab on 
the morals, the companions, the read- 
ing and recreation of their children. 
It would not be proper for the children 
to get a job and to pocket their salary 
without saying a word to mother and 
father as to how much they made, 
what they intend to do with their 
money, and so forth. 

There should be some kind of an 
arrangement as to how much of their 
salary the teen-agers are to have for 
their own use. Mothers and fathers 
should be generous insofar as gener- 
osity is possible and feasible. If there 
is a large family and money is badly 
needed for the essentials of life, the 


teen-agers should be content with a 
small allowance. . 

But even.though their earnings are 
not needed for the running of the fam- 
ily, it does not seem wise to allow the 
boys and girls in their early teens to 
keep all that they make merely for 
spending money. The bulk of their 
earnings they should be made to save. 
The rest they should be allowed to 
keep, but on the proviso that they give 
some kind of an account occasionally 
of their expenditures. In that way older 
heads can point out where mistakes 
were made by younger heads, and 
ways and means of remedying the mis- 
takes can be pointed out also. 

The proper regard for and handling 
of money is a very definite part of a 
child’s training. Children should be 
taught never to be misers, that is, to 
be close and stingy when it comes to 
the practice of alms-giving. They 
should also be taught never to give 
themselves over to extravagance, to 
wastefulness. Money can do a great 
deal of good if it is properly used. By 
centering their lessons around the 
money that the teen-agers make them- 
selves, parents can teach invaluable 
lessons on the right use of money that 
will serve the children for the rest of 
their lives. 

Of course, much care must be ex- 
ercised in selecting the right kind of 
work — if a choice is possible. A boy 
and a girl must not be ready to take 
any kind of job that is offered. It is 
unfortunate that some people still ex- 
ploit youth. These people must be 
avoided lest they spread their contam- 
ination. 

No job should ever be taken that 
interferes seriously with school work. 
The first business of the teen-ager is 
to acquire an education. A job that 
takes up all the leisure time of the 
young people is bound to interfere with 
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the purpose of attendance at school. 
A job that would occupy the teen-ager 
from the closing of school until sup- 
pertime would be ideal. Thus the eve- 
nings would be left open for such 
homework as had to be done, and for 
rest and recreation. 

Neither should a job be taken that 
offers a threat to the morals of the 
boys and girls. Working in a factory 
where nothing is heard but filth and 
obscenity definitely is dangerous. 
Working in night clubs, taverns and 
theatres that cater to the low-class 
show and a low-class clientele should 
be off limits too. For girls to take a 
car-hop job at which they are expected 
to wear a uniform that is far from 
modest should not even be considered 
by a good Catholic girl. 


Teen-agers themselves should be the 
first to note such dangers. And it 
should not be necessary to warn them 
or to give them prohibitions. The tak- 
ing of a job that can do harm is a sign 
of immaturity. No teen-ager wants to 
be accused of being immature. There- 
fore no wise teen-ager will take such 
jobs. 

It is not always easy to get a job. 
It takes hustling. But the very fact that 
a teen-ager can get a job and hold it, 
and at the same time advance satis- 
factorily in his or her studies, is a sign 
that the future is going to be well taken 
care of. The same energy and sense of 
responsibility or willingness to accept 
responsibility will characterize all the 
great things that will come in the years 
that lie ahead. 


Patience 


The quiet, calm acceptance of the stinging rebuke, 

The silent, smiling bravery in the face of trial, 

The holy, happy embracing of the thankless task, 

The joyous, bright renewal of a soul brought low — 

These are the signs of a nobility shining clear and sheer through the mass 


of clay that homes a soul. 


Patience can be as old as humanity and as young as the birth of an idea. 
It can be the long and dreary nobility of years, or the quick suppression of 


the hasty word. 


Be it long or quick, patience is the outward expression of a nobility past 


any power of ancestry to bestow. 


Patience is a quality of the soul that will take the harshest moment of life 


and give it an aureole of divinity. 


Way of St. Francis 


Miracle 


A man came to a certain rectory and asked to be received into the Church. 
When the priest inquired what had prompted him to take instructions, he 


answered: 


“I did some work at a convent one morning. There I saw fifty women gath- 


ered in the same room for half an hour, and during all that time not one of 
them spoke a word. I figured that any Church that could accomplish such 
a feat must be the true one. So here I am!” 


Our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
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Harry F. Wade 


J OHNNY O’DONOVAN never 
possessed much of the material things 
which this world cherishes. All through 
life he had to struggle to get along. 
He came from a very good Christian 
home and a large one. There were 
Mom and Pop, four sisters and three 
brothers. The whole gang were.a hap- 
py lot. 

Through school Johnny was an 
average pupil, considered a pretty good 
mixer with the fellows. At eighteen, he 
was drafted into the Air Force. Served 
four ‘years, utilized his G.I. bill of 
rights and graduated from college with 
an engineer’s degree. He is now back 
in the Air Force as a jet pilot and in- 
tends to make the services his career. 
He is married, has a lovely wife, two 
healthy children, a boy and a girl, and 
a promising future ahead of him. 

Johnny is a normal, happy individ- 
ual and has managed to make long, 
lasting, true and genuine friends. 

I hear from Johnny regularly, twice, 
sometimes three and four times a year. 
He never fails to send a Christmas 
card and an occasional snapshot of his 
growing household. I was his chaplain 
during a spell in Korea. 

As a youngster, Johnny had to pitch 
in and help meet the family budget. 
After school hours he worked as an 
errand boy for a drug store. He helped 





American Soldier—First Class 


This is a true portrait of a living person — the kind of fighting man 
America needs, and of which she has too few. . 


to buy his own clothes and equipment 
for school. Out of his meager salary, 
his parents taught him to save for a 
rainy day with a savings account. They 
taught him how to stand on his own 
two feet, and to carry out his duties 
to God first, and his fellow-men sec- 
ondly. And in an easy, friendly, con- 
versational way, his dad and mother 
taught him many, many other invalu- 
able lessons. 

Johnny had fist fights and alterca- 
tions with his playmates as he grew up. 
He commanded a great deal of respect 
from them. He was very skillful with 
‘his “dukes” and won most of his bat- 
tles. He didn’t always escape punish- 
ment in school for mischief, either. 
The Sisters and later the Brothers red- 
dened the palms of his hands with not 
a few “whacks” of the ruler. And later 
he incurred a follow-up at home from 
dad for causing the good Sisters and 
Brothers to punish him. 

A notable thing about Johnny, his 
friends never once ever heard him use 
any obscenity. He had a multitude of 
crazy exclamations. They became char- 
acteristic of him. His language was 
never offensive and he never had to 
look around to see if he were free to 
blurt out: “Horse-feathers!” “Holy 
cow!” and “Jeepers!” “I couldn’t care 
less,” “He shows me Zilch,” or “He 
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shows me a lot,” were common ex- 
pressions of Johnny’s. 

One of his companions in my pres- 
ence in Korea remarked: “You know, 
Johnny, I have never heard you use 
any obscenity!” 

Johnny retorted: “Why should I? 
Where does obscenity help a guy’s 
speech?” 

“Oh, I don’t want to start an argu- 
ment,” his companion answered. “With 
the commonness of it, especially in the 
service, you’re quite unusual. Quite a 
few of the squadron have noticed it, 
and if I might add, commented very 
favorably on your self-control!” 

“Self-control!” Johnny blurted out. 
“What self-control? I just. never saw 
any sense to it. Name me one common 
English phrase of obscenity that ex- 
presses anything intelligent or that’s 
not offensive to good taste.” 

“But you say ‘Horse-feathers.” What 
sense does that make?” the companion 
came back. 

“A lot of sense,” Johnny answered. 
“And who could take offense at it? 
When I say ‘Horse-feathers,’ I’m per- 
plexed. Did you ever see a feathered 
horse? No. I haven’t either. But when 
I say ‘Horse-feathers,’ I am usually as 
perplexed at a situation as I would be 
if I saw a horse with feathers. Make 
sense? Whereas to demand God to 
damn someone, something or just to 
damn in general, or irreverently to ex- 
claim the sweet name of Jesus Christ, 
or to use one of the very few uncouth, 
nonsensical expressions that a bunch 
of ignoramuses use over and over for 
lack of imagination and vocabulary 
which have no connection with any 
situation, doesn’t make sense to me.” 

“You're making a lot of sense to 
me, Johnny. I never heard anybody 
put it that way before. I think you 
won a convert. Cussing is a habit and 
a stupid one at that! When in your 


company, I do little of it. You’re con- 
tagious, man!” 
“Thanks,” said Johnny. 


Johnny had learned the lesson well 
from his father that by your speech 
you will be known. His dad, also, im- 
pressed his instructions on Johnny with 
his own good example. He wasn’t just 
the hot-air type. 

Johnny’s regard for women was, al- 
sO, quite noteworthy. A woman was 
a human being like himself with a con- 
science and an immortal soul. She was 
created to be a companion of man 
with a very definite purpose in life: in 
marriage to rear children. He saw the 
dignity of motherhood in every girl 
with whom he became acquainted. Be- 
fore he met Alice, his present wife, he 
treated every girl with the respect he 
had hoped other fellows would give 
the girl whom he would one day ask 
to be his wife. It was as simple a rule 
of life as that. Temptations? Johnny 
had them, as any normal, healthy, 
young man does. But his dad explain- 
ed here, too, as Johnny was develop- 
ing into manhood, that these tenden- 
cies towards the opposite sex were per- 
mitted and even intended for a pur- 
pose by God. They were merely nature 
asserting herself and informing him 
that he was physically reaching that 
stage of life where he could start think- 
ing of marriage and raising a family. 

Johnny was a good jokester. He had 
a wonderful fund of crazy stories. The 
pilots and myself, too, used to love 
listening to his silly yarns. He never 
had to tell them in hushed whispers 
or be afraid of offending anyone. He 
had been taught to have a very high 
regard for sex from Dad and Mother 
and very decidedly resented hearing 
anyone trying to degrade it or make it 
the butt of a joke. Through sex, pain, 
tears and later joy, Johnny was 
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brought into this world and he just 
never could see how this could be dis- 
torted into a laughing matter. He real- 
ly loved his mother and dad, his broth- 
ers and sisters, and he got a big charge 
out of living himself. In his book sex 
was reserved for true, lasting love, and 
children were its reward. He could see 
it in no other light but as something 
very sacred, mysterious, and a mag- 
nificent privilege granted to man by 
God. 

Johnny was no man’s fool, nor was 
he a lad going through life with his 
head in the air. He was fully aware of 
the perversions of sex on all sides of 
him. He was very cognizant of the 
journalistic-minded pigs who exploited 
it for a few shekels on printed page, 
radio, television and screen. He was 
conscious of man’s weakness and the 
lack of morals in both women and men 
with whom he came into contact. He 
was definitely convinced that with such 
a mass of degrading forces arrayed 
against him, he needed help from 
above, higher and more powerful than 
himself. 

On one occasion, Johnny, expressed 
a very beautiful thought. “You know, 
Father,” he said, “the fellows in the 
squadron day-room, the other day, 
were talking about the difficulty of 
marital fidelity. I miss my wife some- 
thing awful as I know she misses me. 
But when Alice writes and tells me 
that she receives Holy Communion for 
me every Sunday, how could a guy 
ever get the slightest suspicions of a 
girl like that? That’s why you see me 
at the altar railing more frequently. I 
give her the same wonderful assurance 
that she gives me. If anything, Father, 


the services have given me a greater 


appreciation of my faith than I have 
ever had. Without the sacraments, I 
just can’t see how a guy, especially 
away from home, could be really hap- 
py. He has absolutely nothing to lean 
on, and a fellow who does slip, I often 
wonder how he can sit in a sabre-jet 
over the Yalu dwelling with death. I 
actually can’t see how he can keep his 
mind on the job. I never go up without 
seeing that the old slate is clean, with 
your blessing and my rosary around 
my neck as standard equipment.” 

Johnny O’Donovan, which is not 
his real name, in the estimation of 
morons and blustering loud mouths, 
might be regarded as a sissy, kneeling 
frequently at Holy Mass, assiduously 
fingering his large daily Missal follow- 
ing the priest at the altar. The respect 
of his fellow-officers for his virility and 
leadership stand in evidence against 
this. His prowess and skill in combat, 
his outstanding achievement of being 
rated one of the great aces of the 
Korean war, his survival of Red im- 
prisonment, and his present command 
as a field grade officer of one of the 
toughest fighting squadrons in the 
world, are further proof of the type of 
man Johnny is, guarding the frontiers 
of our freedom, and of whom all 
Americans can be justly proud. 

Would that many of our imitative 
hero-worshipping youngsters of today 
could take their noses out of the gut- 
ters of life and raise their eyes from 
the reeking pig-troughs of fictional 
corrupt morons and gaze upon the real 
traits of genuine heroes. Would, too, 
that mothers and fathers could learn 
a lesson from the dad and mom of 
Johnny O’Donovan. They raised a real 
American boy. 


Report from Guam in the Register Guard: “The surgeons are displaced 
persons living on Gum with their families.” 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


Christopher McEnniry 


Civic Duty: 

The wide-awake Canadian Catho- 
lics held their double “Social Week,” 
in English at Vancouver, and in French 
at Cornwall. The subject was “Civic 
Duty.” The Pope sent a letter, through 
his Sub-Secretary of State, to the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Toronto and to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Montreal. In 
it he praised them for holding the 
meeting and congratulated them on 
the subject they had chosen. 

He strongly insisted on the truth 
that intelligent and constant effort to 
promote good government is not only 
the right but the strict duty of every 
citizen. Nobody is allowed to isolate 
himself from his fellows and think only 
of himself. While laboring for the good 
of himself and his own family he must 
not forget the common good of all. 
He must be ready even to sacrifice 
something of his own immediate inter- 
ests that the entire citizenry may enjoy 
the blessing of good government. The 
personal gain he seems to lose today 
will be returned with interest in the 
future. 

The true school of good citizenship 
is the Christian home. Parents must 
fit themselves to be efficient teachers 
in that school. They must know their 
government and know their faith. Then 
indeed can they teach their children, 


by word and above all by example, to . 


be good citizens of their country and 
good citizens of their eternal father- 
land. The two roles are not separated 
but necessarily united, the one foster- 
ing the other. 


Principles of Education: 
When the Italians held their “Cath- 


olic Social Week” under the superin- 
tendance of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Genoa, the Pope, through his Sec- 
retariate of State, sent wise words of 
paternal direction. 

God made marriage to unite until 
death a man and a woman primarily 
to procreate and educate children. 
Therefore the right and the duty to 
educate their children comes directly 
from God. No state can take it away 
from them. 

The Church is, in the supernatural 
sphere, also a mother to these chil- 
dren. She brings them forth in a new 
birth and fosters in them that new life 
by her sacraments. Her right and duty 
to educate them in this higher life is 
also from God. 

The State has from God the right 
and the duty to provide, within its 
proper sphere, for the common good. 
It must facilitate the work of the par- 
ents and the Church in the education 
of the children. If state schools oppose, 
or even try to supplant, religious 
schools they will end by deteriorating 
in their own work. 

Instruction is not education. The 
child is a being composed of body and 
soul. There is no true education which 
does not educate the whole being. 

The school has a duty toward so- 
ciety. But society too has a duty to- 
ward the school. Where this twofold 
duty is faithfully fulfilled the children 
are educated to be worthy citizens of 
their country and happy citizens of 
their eternal fatherland. 


Pope’s Soldiers: 


Horrors! The worst has come! Some 
of our friends in the “Bible Belt” have 
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long been terrified by the report that 
the Pope would try to take the United 
States. And now comes news in L’Os- 
servatore Romano that he has mobil- 
ized his army — not his couple of 
hundred “Swiss Guards,” but his cou- 
ple of hundred “Papal Gens d’Armes.” 

But, reading further, we breathe 
easily; the purpose was not to prepare 
for armed aggression against our coun- 
try, but to assist at a Solemn Mass and 
receive Holy Communion on the feast 
of their patron Saint, Archangel Mich- 
ael. The rest of the day was spent in 
literary and social functions. The 
troops who were detailed to do police 
duty at Castel Gandolfo that day had 
their own Mass in the parish church 
there — celebrant, the Chinese Fa- 
ther Tong, attached to a papal com- 
mittee. 

By the way, the Papal Gens d’Armes 
are peaceful fathers of families who, 
on certain occasions, don their blue 
uniforms, shoulder their carabines 
(which will not shoot), and politely 
and gently induce people to keep order 
around the Vatican. 


Small Town Loyalty: 


We have our big meetings of the 
Big Threes and the Big Fours to dis- 
cuss the big questions affecting big 
nations. But let us not forget the little 
fellows. They do not forget themselves. 
The cities and the towns and the coun- 
ties and the communes constitute a 
mightier power in the world today 
than the national governments. 

They are united in an international 
association. They have just held their 
twelfth international congress at Rome. 
Naturally they sought an audience with 
the Pope; and how could the “Uni- 
versal Father” refrain from saying a 
few salutary words to his children 
(even though some do not know he is 
their Father)? 


He noted how many a village com- 
mune or district ante-dates the great 
nation in which it exists today. They 
have their traditions, their customs, 
their own particular culture. It is true 
that better and more abundant means 
of transportation (he had a mental 
picture of crowded highways) enable 
the people to travel frequently beyond 
the bounds of the commune. However 
they retain the love for their commune 
and return to it gladly. This devotion 
to the place of their birth and the 
home of their fathers is noble and salu- 
tary. And commune should communi- 
cate with commune, and town with 
town. National boundaries should be 
no barrier. This inter-communication 
should foster peace and understand- 
ing, encourage knowledge, perfect cul- 
ture and lead all to realize more vivid- 
ly that they are all brothers, sons of 
the one loving heavenly Father. 


Patron of Rome: 


“Pipo Buono — Dear Little Phil” 
is every Roman’s pet saint. St. Philip 
Neri was, it is true, born in Florence, 
but he spent sixty years of his long 
life doing good, and great good, to the 
souls and the bodies of the poor and 
the sick and the wayward and the wor- 
ried of the Eternal City. And how the 
Romans love him! On his feast the 
beautiful time-honored custom was 
continued. The mayor of Rome (who 
not long ago visited the mayor of New 
York) came on that day to Chiesa 
Nuova—that means The New Church. 
It is already some hundreds of years 
old; but that is new in the city called 
eternal. On the altar he laid a gold 
chalice, the grateful offering of the 
Romans to Pipo Buono. In the name 
of all his fellow-Romans he offered a 
prayer to Good St. Philip asking for 
help and guidance. 

The Oratorians of St. Philip are in 
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charge of the church. The superior 
thanked the mayor and all those whom 
he represented. He too prayed for 
them — that the mayor and all the 
civil officials, spurred on by the ex- 
ample and strengthened by the inter- 
cession of St. Philip, might promote 
the general good, especially that of 
the poor and the suffering. 


Mother of Orphans: 

By how many sweet and consoling 
titles her faithful clients address the 
mother of God! One would think the 
possibilities had been exhausted. But 
here is still another and a most appro- 
priate one — “Mother of Orphans.” 
It is sad indeed for any child to be 
without a mama, so sad that surely 
Mary was pleased when she saw them 
taught to look upon her as their 
mother. 

The Somaschi Fathers, who provide 
homes for so many homeless children, 
have just completed the first church 
in the world dedicated to “The Mother 
of Orphans.” Cardinal Tedeschini 
crowned the statue in the name of the 
Vatican Chapter, and the Sacred Con- 
gregation granted a limited faculty for 
institutions of charity to celebrate her 
feast. 


Canadian Shrine: 

It is half a century since the mag- 
nificent Basilica of St. Joseph was 
erected in Montreal through the faith, 
zeal and trust of the humble lay broth- 
er, Brother Joseph. 

It has gained world-wide renown. 
It was raised by the Pope to the dig- 
nity of a Minor Basilica. On the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the golden 
jubilee the Pope appointed Cardinal 
Leger his special Legate to crown the 
statue of St. Joseph, in his name, with 


a dazzling crown of gold and precious 
stones, which the Canadians had do- 
nated for the occasion. He also em- 
powered the Cardinal Legate to im- 
part, in his name, a plenary indulgence, 
under the usual conditions, to all tak- 
ing part in the ceremony. 


To Protect Workers: 


And still another Congress at Rome. 
This time it is the “World Congress 
for the Prevention of Industrial Acci- 
dents.” And still another time the Pope 
defies sickness and old age. He re- 
ceives the Congress and gives a speech. 
The Congress represents more than 
thirty nations. The Pope praises the 
fraternal charity inspiring the Con- 
gressists to work so long and so earn- 
estly to save laborers from meeting 
with disaster in operating their ma- 
chines. 


But this great Pope never speaks in 
mere platitudes. He goes to the very 
heart of every topic he treats. With 
trained touch he turns up the practical, 
the pressing. He points out that there 
are men in industry who have had a 
long apprenticeship, who have grown 
up with enterprise, whose fathers be- 
fore them have been engaged in the 
same handiwork. For such the ma- 
chine is not a menace. But newly- 
arrived immigrants set to operate the 
same machines are facing danger to 
health or life or limb. But, continues 
the Pope, we are not to content our- 
selves with technical contrivances to 
lessen the danger. We are to look at 
these workers, not merely as workers, 
as immigrants, but as our own broth- 
ers, with the same essential human 
dignity as ourselves, and ask why there 
is immigration and emigration — and 
what we all should do about it. 


Live in such a manner that you won't be afraid to sell your parrot to a 


neighbor. 


Anon 
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Let’s come back to the right-to-work laws. 
The reason is that it may be possible for 
us to demonstrate to many of the both kind 
and irate readers who have written to us 
in refutation of our stand against these laws 
that we are neither so radical nor so un- 
reasonable in that stand as they gathered. 
That it is necessary to continue the discus- 
sion is readily granted admission that we 
have been less cogent in presenting our case 
than we should have been. At the same 
time we are aware that there are people 
who will not listen to reasons that favor 
unions in any way because they have closed 
their minds tightly around the conviction 
that unions are bad, or too powerful, or 
ridden with racketeers. We wish we could 
untighten the grip of some on such ideas, 
but can only hope for the best. ’ 

e 

First, let’s make some more admissions. 
Certainly we agree with Father Francis 
Connell, C.SS.R., dean of Theology at Cath- 
olic University of Washington, and with 
the many readers who have sent us clip- 
pings of his remarks on the right-to-work 
laws, that it cannot be set down as official 
Catholic teaching, or a specific pronounce- 
ment of the Popes who have spoken on so- 
cial justice, that these are bad laws. If this 
were the case articles on this subject, in 
THE LIGUORIAN or elsewhere, could be very 
short, at least when they were addressed to 
Catholic readers. They would merely have 
to point out the place in the document or 
the pronouncement of the Holy See where 
such laws were condemned as bad. Lacking 
any such clear decisions a Catholic who 
conscientiously opposes right-to-work laws 
must write at some length, as we have done, 
to show why the net result of such laws 
will be a violation of the spirit and of some 


Sideglances 


By the Bystander 


of the principles of social justice laid down 
by the Popes. Note that we say the “net 
result” of such laws not the laws them- 
selves. The burden of proof is on us to 
show the connexion between what will fol- 
low on the enforcement of such laws and 
social justice principles. 

@ 

How does a Catholic writer on social 
justice reach a conscientious position on a 
matter of this kind? In two ways. First, 
by recalling, or studying for the first time 
if necessary, what the very best Catholic 
scholars on social justice have had to say 
on the matter, and second, by using his 
own knowledge, experience and reason to 
draw conclusions. In regard to the first 
way of reaching a conclusion, a simple 
fact must be noted. Everybody, both the 
pros and cons on the subject of right-to- 
work laws, admits that their purpose is to 
outlaw all union shop contracts, i.e., those 
in which a worker is bound to join a union 
after taking a job in a certain plant. Now 
the fact is this, that every high-ranking 
Catholic authority (and here we mean 
“authority” not in the sense of the divine 
authority of the Church, but in the sense 
of men deeply schooled and learned and 
experienced in a certain field) on social 
justice has defended some kind of union 
shop as at least best adapted, if not neces- 
sary, for achieving the rightful ends of 
union organization. Readers who have 
delved into the literature on social justice 
of the last forty years will think at once of 
giants like these taking that position: Msgr. 
John A. Ryan, Bishop Francis Haas, Father 
Raymond McGowan, Father Jerome Toner, 
Father S. S. Cronin, and, currently, Msgr. 
George Higgins. In his remarks about right- 
to-work laws, Father Francis Connell stat- 
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ed that he himself was not well enough in- 
formed on industrial problems to take a 
side. I am sure, however, that he would 
admit that there is a tremendously well- 
informed body of Catholic scholars who 
do oppose them on the ground that the 
union shop is not to be summarily con- 
demned. 
e 

When it comes to reasoning about the 
practical implications of these laws, we can 
make further admissions. In an ideal world 
it certainly would be an ideal thing if 
union shops were unnecessary, if union 
membership were completely free, and if 
ownership, management and the labor 
force could work out their problems peace- 
fully and to the mutual satisfaction of the 
rights and needs of all. We readily admit 
the general principle that freedom is a 
glorious ideal both for employers and em- 
ployees, so long as it can be exercised with- 
out harm to the common good and with- 
out slighting the rights and needs of others. 
But freedom of employers and employees 
cannot be considered in a purely theoret- 
ical or ideal sense of the word. It must be 
considered ‘in the light of past history: did 
freedom of employers to hire non-union 
men in the past lead to efforts on their 
part to destroy unions? It must be consid- 
ered in the light of the highly competitive 
spirit of the American business man, who 
is always looking for ways to cut produc- 
tion costs, and often finds them in low- 
ering wage rates to a point of injustice, if 
there is no powerful voice raised to pro- 
tect labor. On the other side of the ledger 
it must also be asked whether compulsory 
union membership necessarily results in 
great abuses of union power. 

e 

What does the past reveal about the 
consequences of leaving employers free to 
hire non-union men as they please? It re- 
veals that the strong tendency arises on the 
part of such employers to want to reduce 
and kill off the influence of the union 


to which a part of their workers belong. 
There are facts to prove this. As recently 
as 1937, the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee published these findings con- 
cerning the activities of employers against 
unions: 1) During the years 1933-37, some 
2500 employers hired detectives to spy on 
their workers, to find out who was promot- 
ing union membership, better wages and 
working conditions, etc. Reprisals against 
such employees were common. 2) A great 
many employers hired professional strike- 
breakers to provoke violence between union 
and non-union workers, and at times to 
use force to intimidate and discourage strik- 
ers. 3) “Arsenals on a vast scale,” the La 
Follette report says, were maintained and 
at times used against striking employees— 
rifles, pistols, shot-guns, machine guns, poi- 
son gas, etc. 4) In the years 1933-37, nine 
and a half million dollars were spent by 
selected American companies for the 
above-named union-busting measures. In re- 
sponse to these historical facts someone may 
say that the day of such abuses of employer- 
power has passed forever; that no employer 
would dare to go back to using such evil 
measures again. That is just what we won- 
der about. If a big plant like Ford or G.M., 
or a small plant employing a few hundred 
workers, were to be forced by law to give 
up their present union shop contracts, and 
to have non-union men working side by 
side with union men, would there be no 
temptation to set the one class against the 
other? Even though the law as it stands in- 
cludes all workers in a union contract, 
whether they belong to the union or not, 
would there not be the makings of strife 
and handy opportunities for lessening the 
union’s bargaining power in the very sit- 
uation? Does not history reveal that the 
opportunities would turn out to be all too 
apt to be used? 
e 

What is the result of right-to-work laws 
on the competitive spirit of American em- 
ployers? Already that is evident in the fact 
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that Chambers of Commerce in some of the 
states that have right-to-work laws are try- 
ing to draw new industries to locate within 
their boundaries by offering the induce- 
ment of their right-to-work laws. What 
does that inducement come down to? It 
means, first of all, that these new business- 
promoters are saying to out-of-state indus- 
tries: you will never have to worry about 
a union shop if you set up a plant here. 
It means that an employer will be able to 
use devious and underhand methods to see 
to it not only that he will have no union 
shop to bargain with, but that he will have 
no union to worry about at all. True, most 
of the laws prohibit an employer from de- 
priving an applicant of a job either be- 
cause he does or he doesn’t belong to a 
union. But we know there are employers 
in some of the right-to-work states who 
have used these laws to make sure that no 
union would ever be organized in their 
plant. A simple expedient is to ask appli- 
cants for jobs whether, after getting a job, 
they would join a union if organizers came 
around, and to plant the idea that it would 
not be too good for the employee to form 
or join the union. If in the past, spies, tear 
gas, munitions and millions of dollars were 
spent to prevent labor organization and to 
break up unions, we feel sure that with or 
without violating the wording of the right- 


to-work laws many an employer will find 
ways of discouraging unionism, and of 
fomenting strife and even warfare between 
non-union and union men. 


e 

All this, of course, is based upon the as- 
sumption that labor organization is in itself 
a good thing, even a necessary means for 
defending the rights of labor, which is a 
papal principle of social justice. But what 
of the question: Does compulsory union 
membership, or the union shop, lead neces- 
sarily to great abuses of union power? We 
can readily understand how a man who has 
a job in a certain plant, and according to 
the contract between labor and manage- 
ment must join the union, and then finds 
the union run by racketeers or communists, 
would feel that the union shop is a bad 
thing. But he will be ignorant of the fact 
that thousands of union shop contracts have 
been signed in the past twenty years that 
have led to the most peaceful relations be- 
tween management and labor; that have been 
genuine instruments of progress in industrial 
relations Laws are needed to curb and de- 
stroy labor racketeers; but they should not 
destroy all the good unions and all the 
union shop contracts that have contributed 
so much to the present prosperity of Amer- 
ica. 


Following The Leader 


A visiting deacon who was also a violent prohibitionist asked Parson Jones 
if he might address the congregation. Parson Jones, who enjoyed a nip or two, 
could think of no graceful way to refuse. The visitor delivered a lengthy 
sermon on the evils of drink. Concluding his remarks in a voice shaking with 


fervor, he stated: 


“I would take all the whiskey, gin, and other liquors in the world and 


hurl them into the Mississippi!” 


In the pause that followed, Parson Jones solemnly addressed his congrega- 


tion. 


“In conclusion, brethren, let us sing hymn number twelve — WE SHALL 


GATHER AT THE RIVER.” 


Franciscan Message 
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Not in Anger 


Judge Harold Medina had always 
wondered what he would do if some 
prisoner was especially impudent to 
him at the time of imposing sentence, 
since he was of the opinion that in the 
stress of such an occasion, a greater 
punishment should not be meted out 
as the result of some feeling of per- 
sonal pique. 

One day a woman, who was soon to 
become a mother, was brought before 
him on a charge of theft. He was 
struggling with the probation report, 
and various questions asked with the 
idea of seeing what he could do for 
her, when she suddenly burst out and 
gave him a tongue lashing that he call- 
ed “a work of art.” He records his 
reaction as follows: 

“After reflecting for a moment or 
two, I decided it would not be right 
to sentence her that day, and so, over 
her resounding protests, I put the mat- 
ter off for a week. The following Sun- 
day, I was sitting in my pew in St. 
James’ church, when the rector said 
he would pause for a moment or two 
so that every member of the congrega- 
tion could make a silent prayer in 
connection with whatever matter was 
troubling him. I do not remember that 
having been done before, but anyway, 
I prayed for that woman just as hard 
and as fervently as I knew how; and 
a day or two later, she was back there 
in court, standing before me. I told 
her all about what I had been going 
through and how I had prayed for her 
in church. The outcome of it all was 
a suspended sentence, and I do not 
think she will be in my court or any 
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other court again. I do not see why 
a judge should be ashamed to say that 
he prays for divine guidance and for 
strength to do his duty.” 


Young Religion 

One day when Queen Elizabeth, the 
daughter of King Henry VIII, was out 
on a hunting expedition, her party 
came upon an old farmer in his field. 
Discovering that he had remained faith- 
ful to the old religion, the Queen at 
once began to try, by kindly persua- 
sion, to win him over to the religion 
of her father. The farmer listened at- 
tentively while she spoke, thoughtfully 
stroking his beard. Finally she conclud- 
ed and demanded of him: 

“Well, will you make up your mind 
to join us?” 

But the old man only shook his head. 

“How can I,” he said, “join a re- 
ligion that is younger than my own 
gray beard?” 


Instrument of Power 


No one could ever predict what 
would happen at an audience with 
Pope Pius X. Anything could, and usu- 
ally did happen. During one audience, 
the Pontiff took the pen from a jour- 
nalist’s pocket and placed a special 
blessing upon it. He returned it with 
this explanation: 

“No one has a nobler mission than 
a journalist in the world of today. I 
bless your symbol of office. My pre- 
decessors consecrated the swords and 
shields of Christian warriors. I choose © 
rather to bestow blessings upon the 
Christian journalist’s pen.” 
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The Latest in Degeneracy 

We have before us a few samples of 
a type of magazine that has recently 
sprung up in America, that is a terrible 
sign of decadence in our civilization. 
It is the kind of magazine that special- 
izes in revealing secret sins and sordid 
stories about prominent figures in en- 
tertainment, sport, business, etc. 

These magazines carry such names 
as Confidential, Whisper, Rave (the 
magazine of intimate expose) etc. 
They concentrate heavily on revealing 
the sex sins of public people, often 
with suggestive pictures; but they also 
carry stories of other types of sin that 
they have ferreted out of the private 
lives of their subjects. 

We say that this is a horrible sign 
of moral degeneracy in America be- 
cause everybody with the least moral 
sense, and surely everybody that has 
had any contact with Christianity, 
knows that it is a mortal sin of detrac- 
tion to uncover the serious secret sins 
of another. Therefore these magazines 
are conceived and intended for the 
deliberate purpose of making money 
out of the commission of mortal sins. 
Added to that is the fact that many 
of their sex stories, even if they were 
not detraction or calumny, are serious 
offenses against God because they are 
inflammatory and provocative of sen- 
suality. 

Decent Christians should feel bound 
in conscience to have nothing to do 
with such magazines. Anyone who 
runs a newsstand should be willing to 
go out of business rather than carry 
this sort of rot. And anyone who has 
any influence, official or unofficial, 
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that can help clear newsstands of these 
degenerate items, should feel bound to 
use it. 


Quiet, Please 

According to an Associated Press 
news report, the National Arts Foun- 
dation recently issued its third annual 
appeal for a blank disc in juke boxes 
that will enable customers to buy five 
minutes of silence. 

There must be many others who, 
like ourselves, view such an appeal 
with deep sympathy and wistful hope. 
There is perhaps little chance of the 
appeal being heeded, but at least it 
has the courage, with its still, small 
voice, to register a protest. There is 
a significance in this fact which bears 
comment. j 

That ours is a noisy, clangorous age 
from almost every possible aspect can 
scarcely be denied. It is an age in 
which being alone with one’s thoughts 
is made a most difficult thing to do, 
unless one wishes to retire to a Trap- 
pist monastery, or become a hermit 
in the inner fastness of Death Valley. 

In the average home, life centers 
around the TV set, and lest the at- 
tention of the viewers should waver 
from the screen even for a moment, 
the networks outdo each other in pre- 
senting bigger, louder, and brassier 
productions. The movies, crowded by 
TV, are moving to larger and larger 
screens, with more comprehensive sys- 
tems of sound whereby the ears can 
be assailed from all points of the com- 
pass at the same time. 

Restaurants and taverns, of course, 
have their juke-boxes, frequently gear- 
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ed up to such a high level of decibels 
as to offer a kind of crucifixion to the 
very concept of conversation. Even 
street cars and buses in many places 
beguile or bedevil the passengers with 
music and frequent unctuous commer- 
cials via the radio. 

All this is symptomatic, it seems to 
us, of a condition that is both unnat- 
ural and unhealthy. Despite our pros- 
perity, despite our multiplied comforts 
and luxuries, there is something very 
important which we lack. We do not 
allow ourselves the time to be quiet, 
to think, and thus our attitudes to- 
wards life remain shallow and without 
roots. All our energy is expended on 
activity, on doing things, on being dis- 
tracted by outward events. We are out 
of sympathy with the fundamental 
principle of life enunciated by Soc- 
rates: “Know thyself.” 

“My people have become like a cis- 
tern without water,” wrote Jeremias, 
“There is no one who meditates in his 
heart.” We say more power to anyone 
who tries to stem the mighty tide of 
sheer noise, thus helping people to 
recover the art of thinking, the highest 


and greatest faculty given by God to 
man. 


So Much And So Little 


Anent American Catholic contribu- 
tions to the foreign missions, two in- 
teresting bits of information were re- 
cently released by Bishop Sheen, dy- 
namic director of this country’s So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith. 
They appeared in his column, God 
Love You! — which is seen in most 
of the Catholic diocesan papers. 

In 1954, the bishop noted, some 70 
per cent of all the financial help distrib- 
uted to the missionary world came from 
the United States. The proportion is re- 
markable, but should scarcely occa- 
sion pride, since it merely reflects the 


fact that our nation has been blessed 
with material goods to an extent much 
greater than all other countries. This 
amount of 70 per cent may be no 
more, and perhaps even less than our 
pro rata share, and barely to fulfill 
our duty certainly should give us no 
reason to boast. 

Bishop Sheen’s_ second statistic 
should give rise to due and proper 
humility. When the total amount con- 
tributed by American Catholics is 
broken down on the basis of individual 
donations, it turns out to be 23c for 
every Catholic man, woman and child. 
In other words, each of us gave to the 
Holy Father in one year for his 100,- 
000 missionaries, 50,000 schools, 220 
leprosaria, 220 homes for the aged, 
1500 orphanages, 1300 hospitals, the 
equivalent of one package of cigar- 
ettes. 

Now of course it is understood that 
some individuals gave far more than 
their proportionate share. But many 
must have given less, and there must 
be a considerable number who gave 
nothing at all, thus revealing a singular 
lack of zeal for the spread of their 
faith. 

A good New Year’s resolution for 
all would be to be generous to the 
point of personal sacrifice in the great 
cause of bringing God’s truth and 
Christ’s charity to the four corners of 
the world. Bishop Sheen is fond of 
stressing that the sacrifice behind the 
gift is of far greater value than the 
gift itself. Such sacrifices and the gifts 
that flow from them represent without 
any doubt the most worthwhile con- 
tribution that can be made to world 
peace. 


Church Unity Octave 

It would be wonderful if every 
man, woman and child in the world 
were a Catholic. Think of how much 
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easier it would be for them to go to 
heaven if they had the sacraments, the 
holy Mass, all the devotions and spir- 
itual exercises of the Catholic Church 
at their disposal. God instituted these 
sacred things in order to give faltering 
man (faltering through the disobedience 
of Adam and Eve) the strength neces- 
sary to offset the weakness that ren- 
ders him so incapable of himself to 
keep the commandments and to prac- 
tice virtue. With the sacraments and 
the Mass and prayer it is not difficult 
at all to keep the commandments and 
to practice virtue. 

Non-Catholics do not have these 
blessed helps. The devotions they prac- 
tice are more or less of their own con- 
ception. They were not instituted di- 
rectly by God as a means of winning 
heaven. That is why it is so much 
harder for a non-Catholic to save his 
soul than it is for a practicing Catholic. 

It is only out of charity that we wish 
that the whole world were one in reli- 
gion as Christ and the Father are one 
in heaven. It is painful to think of even 
one soul in danger of being lost. That 
is the feeling of the Church. 

Because the Church is so anxious 
to help non-Catholics to find the truth, 
she has set up a week each year when 
special and more-than-usually fervent 
prayers are to be said by all the Cath- 
olics (and non-Catholics) of the world 
for an end to schism and heresy and 
division, and for the submission of all 
peoples to the religion that was found- 
ed by Our Lord when He was here 
on earth. 

This week is known as “The Church 
Unity Octave.” It comprises the eight 
days before the feast of the conversion 
of St. Paul, January 25th. Public pray- 
ers are said in all the churches of the 
world for the conversion of the world. 
In many places sermons are preached 
and inquiry classes begun. There are 


drives for acquainting non-Catholics 
with the truths of the Catholic Church. 

Much can be done privately. Good 
rather than bad example on the part 
of Catholics can interest Protestants 
and those with no religion at all in the 
Catholic Church. A willingness to help 
non-Catholics who may be interested 
in the Catholic Church by taking them 
to the local church for Mass or for a 
mission service or for an instruction 
class may start the flow of grace in 
a soul that needs the grace of God 
badly. And finally, never missing an 
opportunity to explain some point of 
Catholic practice that has the non- 
Catholic baffled when such an oppor- 
tunity arises. 

If each adult Catholic in this country 
would win just one convert a year to 
the true faith, how much greater would 
not the traffic into heaven be than 
possibly it is right now. 


Are Parish Raffles and 
Gambling Sinful? 

Often letters come to us in which 
people bewail the fact that Catholic 
parishes resort to bazaars and bingoes 
and raffles for the sake of raising 
money to support the parish. Some 
start with the point of view that every 
form of gambling is sinful, and that 
therefore it is a scandal that Catholics 
indulge in it in any way. Others say 
that it is undignified and unworthy of 
a noble cause to use such means to 
promote it. Others maintain that it is 
not necessary — that Catholics should 
and would give all that is necessary 
for the support of their parish without 
the incentive offered by gambling. 

Consider these points of view one 
by one. 

Is gambling. sinful? Not in itself. 
Not unless one of the participants 
squanders money that he cannot af- 
ford. Not unless a person permits gam- 
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bling to become a passion over which 
he has lost reasonable control. In it- 
self gambling is a form of recreation. 
From the founding days of America, 
puritanical minds have tried to estab- 
lish it as a sin in itself and under any 
circumstances. This is contrary to rea- 
son and all the basic principles of 
ethics and morality. 

Is it undignified for a Catholic par- 
ish to hold a picnic or bazaar at which 
opportunities for gambling are offered? 
Not unless it is undignified for people 
to have a certain amount of fun with 
their fellow-parishioners in connexion 
with their religion. Parish picnics and 
bazaars bring the people of the par- 
ish together. They offer fun and frolic 
within the shadow of the Church. They 
offer a very mild stimulus for giving 
to the support of the parish in the 
form of baskets of groceries to be won 
by holders of a certain number, or 
even, sometimes, a thin chance of win- 
ning a little cash. Everybody knows 
that the main thing is the giving; every- 
body expects to give something at a 
parish picnic. Is it undignified that an 
attempt is made to turn the occasion 
into some recreation? 

Is it unnecessary to look for church 
support from picnics and bazaars? In 
some exceptionally well organized and 
trained parishes, yes, it iseunnecessary. 
The people give all that their parish 
needs and look for their fun elsewhere, 
often in less innocent surroundings 
than the church grounds or hall. But 
there are many rural (and some urban) 


parishes in which the annual chicken 
dinner (with a little gambling on the 
side) spells the difference between 
solvency and inability to meet a year’s 
current expenses. It draws people from 
outside the parish who are glad to 
buy a dinner and take a chance on a 
ham to help the parish pay its debts. 
The same people would not be in- 
clined to give if they were asked for 
a donation through the mail or by a 
door-to-door canvasser. 

The most difficult question is this: 
Is it wrong for a parish to hold a ba- 
zaar at which some gambling is offer- 
ed, if the state has passed a law against 
all such things? Here it is the respons- 
ibility of the pastor, under his bishop, 
to study the actual intent of the law- 
givers, the traditions of enforcement, 
the danger of scandal, before ignoring 
such laws. Mistakes have been made 
by pastors, even though a case can be 
made out for the fact that in some 
instances the passage of such laws has 
been based on the erroneous opinion 
of a majority of law-givers that gam- 
bling in any form is always a sin. 


Finally, all that is said above leaves 
intact the right of individual Catholics 
to dislike and take no part in parish 
picnics, bazaars, raffles, socials, etc. 
Such Catholics, however, should not 
be unmindful of the arguments op- 
posed to their stand, nor raise their 
antipathy into bitter accusations of 
evil against those who cooperate in 
making parish affairs a success. 


The Answer To Race Prejudice 


If you discriminate against me because I am uncouth, I can become man- 
nerly. If you ostracize me because I am unclean, I can cleanse myself. If you 
segregate me because I lack knowledge, I can become educated. But if you 
discriminate against me because of my color, I can do nothing. God gave me 
that. I have no protection against race prejudice but to take refuge in cynicism, 


bitterness and hatred. 


Colored Harvest 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by John P. Schaefer 


THE PRACTICE OF THE LOVE OF JESUS CHRIST 
Chap. XI — ‘Charity Believes All Things’ 


People in love believe everything 
told them by their lovers. And so it 
is with lovers of Jesus Christ. The 
‘more a soul loves Jesus Christ, the 
more lively and unshaken is its faith. 
When the good thief beheld Our Lord 
enduring such suffering so patiently, 
though He had done no ill, he began 
at once to love Him. Through the in- 


fluence of this love and of the divine . 


light which broke upon his soul at the 
time, he believed that This was truly 
the Son of God, and begged not to be 
forgotten by Him when He should 
come into His kingdom. 

Faith is the foundation of charity. 
But faith afterwards receives its per- 
fection from charity. That person’s 
faith is most perfect whose love of God 
is most perfect. Charity produces in a 
man not merely the faith of under- 
standing but the faith of the will also. 
Those who believe only with the mind 
but not with the will, as is the case 
with sinners, who are perfectly con- 
vinced of the truths of the faith but 
choose not to live according to them, 
such as these have a very weak faith. 
For if they had a more lively belief 
that the grice of God is a priceless 
treasure, and that sin, because it robs 
us of this grace, is the worst of evils, 
they would surely change their lives. 

Such people prefer the miserable 
creatures of this earth to God either 
because they do not believe or because 
their faith is very weak. On the other 
hand he who believes not only with 
his mind but also with his will has a 
perfect faith. For he not only believes 


but has the will to believe in God, the 
Revealer of all truths, because of his 
love for Him. He rejoices in so be- 
lieving, seeking to make his life more 
conformable to the truths which he 
believes. Weakness of faith, however, 
in those who live in sin, is not the re- 
sult of the obscurity of faith. For 
though God, in order to make our 
faith more meritorious, has veiled the 
objects of faith in darkness and secre- 
cy, He has at the same time given us 
clear and convincing evidence of their 
truth. Not to believe them would but 
reveal a lack of sense, would be but 
sheer madness and impiety. The weak- 
ness of faith in many persons is to be 
traced to their way of life. 

One, for instance, who, rather than 
give up the enjoyment of forbidden 
pleasures, scorns the divine friendship, 
wishes that there were no law to for- 
bid and no chastisement to punish his 
sin. For this reason he endeavors to 
blind himself to the eternal truths of 
death, judgment, and hell, and of the 
divine justice. Because such subjects 
strike too much terror into his heart 
and are apt to mix bitterness with his 
cup of pledsure, he sets his mind to 
work to discover proofs by which he 
may convince himself that there is no 
soul, no God, no hell, that he may live 
and die like a brute beast without laws 
and without reason. 

This laxity of morals is the source 
of so many books and philosophies of 
men who call themselves materialists, 
indifferentists, deists, and naturalists. 
Some among them deny the existence 
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of God; some deny His providence, 
maintaining that God, after having 
created man, takes no further notice 
of him, and cares not whether He be 
loved or hated, whether men be saved 
or lost; others deny the goodness of 
God, and maintain that He has created 
many souls for hell, Himself becom- 
ing their tempter to sin, and it is thus 
that they damn themselves and go into 
everlasting fire. Oh, the ingratitude 
and weakness of men! God created 
them in His mercy to make them eter- 
nally happy in heaven. He has poured 
out on them so many lights and bene- 
fits and graces that He might bring 
them to eternal life. For the same rea- 
son He has redeemed them at the price 
of so much sorrow and suffering. And 
yet they strive to deny all, that they 
may give free reign to their vicious 
passions! 

Strive as they will, however, such 
unhappy people cannot conceal from 
themselves remorse of conscience and 
the dread of divine vengeance. If they 
would but forsake sin and apply them- 
selves earnestly to the love of Jesus 
Christ they would most certainly over- 
come all doubts about the truths of 
faith, would firmly believe all the 
truths that God has revealed. 

The true lover of Jesus Christ keeps 
the eternal truths constantly in view, 
and rules his life accordingly. How 
thoroughly does not the lover of Jesus 
Christ understand the force of the 
words of the Wise Man, “vanity of 
vanities, and all is vanity.” He realizes 
that all earthly greatness is but smoke, 
dirt, and delusion. To him the soul’s 
welfare and happiness consist in lov- 
ing its Creator and in doing His bless- 
ed will. In eternity, he knows, we are 


no more than what we are before God; 
that it is of no use to gain the whole 
world if the soul be lost. He knows, 
and lives accordingly, that all the goods 
of the world can never satisfy the hu- 
man heart, that only God can do this; 
in brief, that we must leave all in or- 
der to gain all. 

Other Christians there are who be- 
lieve, indeed, but their faith is sloth- 
ful. They believe the mysteries of reli- 
gion, the truths of revelation continued 
in the Gospel, the Trinity, the Re- 
demption, the holy sacraments, and 
the rest; still they do not believe all. 
Jesus Christ has said: “Blessed are the 
poor; blessed are the sorrowful; bless- 
ed are the mortified; blessed are those 
whom men persecute, calumniate, and 
curse. Blessed are the poor; blessed 
are they that hunger; blessed are they 
that suffer persecution; blessed are you 
when men shall revile you, shall say 
all manner of evil against you.” This 
is the teaching of Jesus Christ in the 
Gospel. How then can it be said that 
they believe in the Gospel who say: 
“Blessed are those who have money; 
blessed are those who suffer nothing; 
blessed are those who can enjoy every 
amusement; pitiable is the man who 
suffers persecution and ill-treatment 
from others”? 

Of these we must certainly say that 
either they do not believe the Gospel 
or that they believe only a part of it. 
He who believes all considers it his 
greatest fortune, and a mark of the di- 
vine favor to be poor, to be sick, to 
be mortified, to be despised and ill 
treated by men. Such is the belief, and 
such the language, of one who believes 
all that is said in the Gospel, and has 
a real love for Jesus Christ. 


It is better to sit in the back row and be discovered, than to sit in the 


front and be found out. 
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Conducted by Thomas Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., 1893- 
Catholic Educator 


I. Life: 

Robert Ignatius Gannon, the son of Frank 
and Marietta Burrows Gannon, was born 
at St. George, Staten Island, on April 20, 
1893. After graduation from Loyola High 
School, New York, and Georgetown Uni- 
versity, he entered the Jesuit novitiate. In 
1919 he received the degree of M.A. from 
Woodstock College and became an instruct- 
or in English and philosophy at Fordham. 
He was ordained to the priesthood in 1926. 
Postgraduate work brought him the de- 
grees of S.T.D. from Rome and M.A. from 
the University of Cambridge. At least 
fifteen universities have conferred hono- 
rary degrees on Father Gannon. 

The life work of Father Gannon has 
been in the field of Catholic education, 
and most of his years have been spent at 
Fordham University as professor and pres- 
ident. During the thirteen years, 1936 until 
1949, when he served as president of Ford- 
ham, he saw the enrollment almost dou- 
ble. In 1937 Father Gannon went to Ven- 
ezuela at the invitation of the president of 
the country to be present for the inaugura- 


tion of the Brazilian Academy of Letters. 
In 1949 he was sent to the Manresa Re- 
treat House on Staten Island as director of 
retreats. Since 1952 he has been rector of 
St. Ignatius Church in New York. 

II. Writings: 

Father Gannon is a willing speaker but 
a reluctant writer as is evident from his 
many speaking engagements and from his 
two published books. The first book, Tech- 
nique of the One Act Play, stems from the 
time he was teaching at Fordham. 

Of his well known. book, After Black 
Coffee, Father Gannon writes: “It was my 
lazy answer to a Fordham boy who had 
gone into the publishing business and would 
not take ‘No’ for an answer.” The twenty- 
one after-dinner speeches (hence the title) 
were delivered to various groups on a wide 
variety of topics. In all of these speeches, 
Father Gannon is the cultured man who im- 
parts his information in polished and witty 
manner. His eloquence is in the tradition of 
the great spellbinders of the past. After 
Black Coffee is a book to keep handy for 
quick and easy reading. 


JANUARY BOOK REVIEWS 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
The Poet and the Lunatics. By G. K. Ches- 
terton. 225 pp. New York, N. Y.: Sheed 
and Ward. $3.00. 
Tremendous Trifles. By G. K. Chesterton. 
216 pp. New York, N. Y.: Sheed and 


Ward. $2.75. 

The Everlasting Man. By G. K. Chester- 
ton. 274 pp. Garden City, N. Y.: Image 
Books. $.75. paper cover. 

The new edition of Chesterton’s works is 
announced in these words: “Publishers have 
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an advantage over other readers; if they 
really want books that are unobtainable, 
they can do something about it. Nothing 
annoys us more than to find that many of 
Chesterton’s best books are out of print— 
just when we wanted to re-read them, or 
give them to someone to whom they would 
be entirely new. Here is our answer, a series 
of reprints of Chesterton’s books called 
New World Chesterton.” 

Two of the series to reach us so far 
are reprints of two well known books. The 
Poet and the Lunatics, an example of the 
fiction style of G. K. Chesterton, consists 
of eight episodes in the life of Gabriel Gale, 
the painter who specializes in painting inn- 
signs. In typical Chesterton fashion wildly 
imaginative incidents serve to depict basic 
human truths. A different kind of detective 
story. 

Tremendous Trifles is a collection of 
some of the best known essays of G.K.C. 
which appeared in his column in the Lon- 
don Daily News. This is Chesterton at his 
best: profound reflections that are suggest- 
ed by very commonplace items like a piece 
of chalk. The wonder that ordinary people 
and ordinary things call forth in the child- 
like heart of Chesterton is very much in 
evidence in Tremendous Trifles. 

The editors of the paper-bound series, 
Image Books, have re-issued The Everlast- 
ing Man by Chesterton. One of the most 
serious and profound books ever written by 
Chesterton, this book represents the author’s 
venture into the field of comparative reli- 
gion. In his paradoxical style that so often 
penetrates to the heart of the matter, Ches- 
terton shows us that Christ is a unique per- 
son in the history of mankind. A scholarly 
work that is regarded with great esteem by 
the students of comparative religion. 


CONVERT STORY 
From the Other Side. By Betty Jean Jef- 
fries. 128 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.50. 
Betty Jean Jeffries, a weekly columnist of 


the Cleveland Universe Bulletin, has told 
the story of her evolution from a “hate 
the Catholic Church” attitude to full and 
loving submission to the Church which has 
become her spiritual mother. Narrated in 
anecdotal style, Miss Jeffries lends us a 
glimpse of various events that shaped her 
path to the Church. Life in Catholic Dub- 
lin, the faith of the sick at Lourdes, and 
even the influence of a pseudo-visionary, 
all played a part. In her critical judgment of 
the antics of the midwestern woman, Miss 
Jeffries reveals her sound common sense, 
which made it clear to her that faith was 
not based on such flimsy grounds. A read- 
able and inspirational convert story. 


SERMON NOTES 

Sermon Notes on the Sunday Gospels. By 

Rev. J. G. McGarry. 163 pp. Dublin, 

Eire.: Clonmore and Reynolds, Ltd. 15’. 

Father J. G. McGarry is the professor 
of pastoral theology at the famous seminary 
at Maynooth. These sermon notes closely 
follow the details and the significance of 
the Sunday gospels. The emphasis is not 
upon exegesis but upon practical helps for 
the preacher. This book will be of help to 
busy priests who must preach to the same 
audience each Sunday. 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE 
The Formation of A Lay Apostle. By Fran- 
cis N. Wendell, O.P. 100 pp. New York, 

N.Y.: Third Order of St. Dominic. 141 

E. 65 St. $1.25 cloth cover. $.50 paper 

cover. 

Ten years ago this book was one of the 
few published in America on the new field 
of lay activity, the lay apostolate. It served 
its purpose well and has now been thorough- 
ly revised to take account of the accomplish- 
ments of lay apostles in the United States. 
The chapter headings indicate the scope 
of the book: A Lay Apostle, “I am the 
Church,” Time, Spiritual Direction, The 
Holy Eucharist, Prayer, Reading, Some 
Problems, Leisure Time, Third Orders, 
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Young Christian Workers, and Queen of 
the Apostles. The text is simple and prac- 
tically presented so that it still is an ex- 
cellent book for anyone engaged in any 
form of the apostolate. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR 
Christian Life Calendar. By Rev. Gabriel 

W. Hafford and Rev. George Kolanda. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: $1.00. 

The new edition of this popular calendar 
(40,000 copies were distributed in 1955) 
has just reached us. It has the usual good 
features of the previous years: full explan- 
ation of the rubrics of the day and cap- 
sule account of the day’s feast. But it has 
several new features that further enhance 
its value: a more compact and practical 
size plus full explanations of the changes 
in the rubrics of the Mass and the breviary. 
A big help to a more intense daily Cath- 
olic life. 


FOR CHILDREN 
The Rosary Color Book. St. Teresa of 

Avila Color Book. Text by Mary Fabyan 

Windeatt. Illustrations by Gedge Har- 

mon. St. Meinrad, Ind.: Grail Publica- 

tions. $.35 each. 
Little Catholic Coloring Box. St. 

Minn.: Catechetical Guild. $1.00. 
Jigsaw Puzzle Book. St. Paul, Minn.: Cate- 

chetical Guild. $.50. 

The team of Mary Fabyan Windeatt and 
Gedge Harmon continue to issue their ser- 
ies of color books. The two latest booklets 
are in the same excellent tradition with 
regard to text and illustrations. 

Little Catholic Coloring Box consists of 
four color books: The Story of Our Lady, 
Talking to God, It’s a Joy to Go to Church 
and Meet Your Angel; eight washable col- 
or boards and six crayons. The text is for 
young children of the pre-school set. A fine 
gift box. 

Jigsaw Puzzle Book is composed of four 
jigsaw puzzles and the booklet, Let’s Pray. 
Excellent. 


Paul, 


ATOMIC AGE NOVEL 
The Hills Were Liars. By Riley Hughes. 

250 pp. Bruce Publishing Co. Milwaukee, 

Wis. Price $3.25. 

The novelist here takes as his time the 
year 2055 A.D., and as his setting a world 
in which an atomic war of suicidal intensity 
has apparently reduced to rubble our civil- 
ization, and killed all the inhabitants of our 
cities. A few frightened survivors are ex- 
hibited, huddled in a cave, grimly eking 
out an existence on such roots and berries 
as their occasional forays can discover. Our 
world being what it is, the scene is not so 
improbably fantastic as it might have ap- 
peared 50 years ago. The author follows 
the little group, led by Kevin, youngest and 
strongest, as they finally make their way 
across the desolate countryside and into the 
ruins of a medieval monastery which, one 
soon realizes, is the celebrated museum 
overlooking New York city and called “The 
Cloisters.” After many trials consequent 
upon meeting other humans, some good and 
some bad, the survivors at length find peace 
and contentment. An intense spiritual theme 
is interwoven through all of this. The 
world’s dissolution is made to contrast with 
the survival of the true Church in her head, 
the Pope. The book is very entertainingly 
done, and affords much food for thought 
as well as entertainment. 


MAKING MEDITATION EASY 


Spurs to Meditation. By Rev. Bartholo- 
mew O’Brien. 116 pp. Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Price $1.25. 

This little handbook is written for sem- 
inarians primarily, but can be heartily rec- 
ommended to all. Meditation too often is 
made to appear as a formal, stylized sort 
of thing. Father O’Brien is careful to em- 
phasize its personal, informal aspects. Yet 
a method of meditating is useful and even 
necessary, and his suggestions along these 
lines are eminently practical. A careful 
reading of this little book will deepen the 
conviction of how necessary meditation is. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 

Sleeping Under Blankets—Barnes 

Knight Errant—Garrity 

Torero: A Bullfighter’s Day—Gual 

Mama Came from Norway—Olseth 

Minding Our Own Business—Paul 

Pierre Toussaint—Sheehan 

An Autobiography from the Jesuit Un- 
derground—Weston 

The New Pocket Anthology of Amer- 
ican Verse—Williams 

Nothing New Under the Sun—Bacchelli 

Selected Criticism—Bogan 

Case of Three Lost Letters—Bush 

The Valiant—Byrd & Sutherland 

Wise Man from the West—Cronin 

Lady, Get Your Gun—Ernst 

The Eleventh Hour—Forbes 

A Question of Murder—Gilbert 

The Country-House Burglar—Gilbert 

Famous Manhunts—Gribble 

The Explosion—Hildebrand 

High Adventure—Hillary 

Poison in Paradise—Hocking 

The Stepmother—Hutchinson 

You'll Die in Singapore—McCormac 

Feeling No Pain—O’Malley 

Jefferson Davis—Strode 

Shakespeare Without Tears—Webster 

Saga of American Football—Weyand 

II. Suitable only for adults: 

A. Because of advanced style and contents: 

Hiroshima Diary—Hachiya 

The Walker and Other Stories—O’Brian 

The Age of Analysis—White 

Soeur Angele & Embarrassed Ladies— 
Catalan 

Night Drop—Davis 

Beloved Lady—Jefferis 

Dust Over the City—Langevin 

So Tiberius—Mannin 

Memoirs of Catherine the Great— 
Maroger 

Waterfront—Schulberg 

Destinations—Simenon 

Wish I Might—Smith 


B. 


The Years of the City—Stewart 

Because of immoral incidents which do 
not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 

Far Flies the Eagle—Anthony 

Invasion of Privacy—Kurnitz 

Katrina—Price 

A Tale for Midnight—Prokosch 

The Sixth of June—Shapiro 

Flight from Natchez—Slaughter 

Good As Gold—Toombs 

The Tree of Man—White 

The African Giant—Cloete 

The Secret in the Daisy—Grace 

The Little Walls—Graham 

Drinkers of Darkness—Hanley 

Treasure of Pleasant Valley—Yerby 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


o 
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reader: 

The Magnificent Enemies—Maass 
Maybe I’m Dead—Klaas 
The Voice of the Desert—Krutch 
The Roaring Boys—Payne 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
Suitable for general reading: 
Fire in Your Life—Adler 
Time in Your Life—Adler 
Davy Crockett, Frontier Hero—Blair 
Minutemen of the Sea—Cluff 
Pines for the King’s Navy—Dietz 
The Plymouth Adventure—Gebler 
A Picnic for Judy—Hall 
The Great Axe Bretwalda—Ketchum 
Who Rides By?—Leighton 
The Flame of Hercules—Llewellyn 
The Silver Disk—MacKaye 
Woman With a Sword—Noble 
Chris of Coorabeen—O’Hanlon 
Skimeister—Philbrook 
West Point Plebe—Reeder 
Men, Microscopes and Living Things— 

Shippen 
Immortal Wife—Stone 
Tower in the Sky—Wehen 
The Iron Mistress—Wellman 
The Wound of Peter Wayne—Wibberley 
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The man went to his first concert and 
was obviously puzzled by the large sym- 
phony orchestra and the dazzling repertoire 
which it gave forth. Finally he turned to 
someone near him and asked: “What’s that 
book the fellow with the stick there keeps 
looking at?” 

“The score,” he was told. 

“Oh,” said the man. “Well, who’s win- 
ning?” 

e 

It was a very hot day and the sergeant 
was having plenty of trouble with a squad 
of awkward rookies. In desperation he 
called them to a halt and wiped his brow. 

“I'm darned if I know what to do with 
the pack of you,” he growled. 

“There’s some big shady trees over 
there, Sergeant,” said one of the recruits 
hopefully. 

“Yeah, I know,” replied the non-com, 
“but I haven’t any rope.” 

e 


New York lost a pupil when little Jim- 
my’s parents moved to the midwest and 
enrolled him in the local school. He gazed 
out of the schoolroom window, excited by 
the beauty of the open countryside. 

“Hey, teacha,” he cried, “looka dem 
boids.” 

“Those aren’t boids, Jimmy,” she re- 
plied gently. “Those are burrds.” 

“Oh,” was Jimmy’s crestfallen answer. 
“Dey look like boids to me.” 

e 


Zeke was telling his neighbor about the 
millions and millions of termites that in- 
fested his old log cabin. He concluded with: 

“Now can you tell me what’s holding 
the old shack together? On’y way I kin fig- 
ger it out is all the termites must be hold- 
ing hands.” 


Lucid Intervals 


Teacher (to a seven-year-old); “So you 
have broken off a tooth. How did you do 
it?” 

Seven-year-old: “Shifting gears on a lolly- 
pop.” 

@ 

“Hello! Hello!” exclaimed the elderly 
woman upon answering the _ telephone. 
“Who is this?” 

“Albert.” 

“Who? I can’t hear a word you say.” 

“Albert!” shouted the young man. “A-l- 
b-e-r-t, A for apple, 1 for Lionel, b for 
Bertram, e for Edward, r for Robert, t for 
Tommie.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the old lady, “but 
which of you boys wants to speak to me?” 
® 

Pat and Mike, while touring Switzerland, 
got caught in a sudden Alpine blizzard. 
Lost in the snow, they were about to give 
up all hope of being rescued. Then sud- 
denly a St. Bernard dog came bounding 
through the snow—a cask of brandy fas- 
tened to his collar. 

“Glory be,” cried Mike. “Here comes 
man’s best friend to the rescue.” 

“Aye, Mike, ye’re right,” returned Pat, 
“and look at the big dog with it.” 

e 

Office boy: “Sometimes I think I’m 
wandering in my mind.” 

Boss: “Well, don’t worry, you can’t go 
far in such a small place.” 

e 

An old lady stepped up to the captain 
and asked why the ship had stopped. 

“Can’t get along on account of the 
fog,” he replied. 

“But I can see the stars overhead,” said 
the old lady. 

“Yes,” replied the captain, “but we are 
not going that way unless the boilers bust.” 
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Amongst Ourselves 


With the beginning of a new year 
it is customary for us to report to our 
readers on the progress of the efforts 
of the Redemptorist publishing house 
at Liguori, Missouri, to reach more 
and more people through the aposto- 
late of the printed word. The report 
this year is good, because a new fea- 
ture has been added to the other or- 
gans of truth that pour out of Liguori. 

The three monthly publications of 
Liguori, which are THE LIGUORIAN, 
PERPETUAL HELP, and the BULLETIN 
OF THE LEAGUE OF ST, GERARD, have 
reached a combined circulation of well 
over 300,000 copies a month, which 
means that at least 3,600,000 copies 
of these magazines are circulated in 
the course of a year. Liguorian Pamph- 
lets, the department of Liguori that 
specializes in distributing books, book- 
lets, pamphlets and leaflets concerned 
with almost every phase of Catholic 
belief and practice, sent out well over 
3,000,000 items in 1955. 

The latest activity of the staff of 
Liguori, organized and headed by Fa- 
ther Mathias Huber, who has also 
been chiefly responsible for the con- 
stantly increasing growth of Liguorian 
Pamphlets, is the publication of a Sun- 
day bulletin. This is a four-sided fold- 
er, with solid and practical instruction 
on two sides, and the other two sides 
blank for the insertion of the parish 
announcements that a pastor wishes 
to make to his people. This Sunday 
bulletin was planned for throughout 
the whole of 1955, and for the first 
Sunday of Advent in that year the first 


orders of pastors desiring to use it in 
their own parishes were filled. The 
total of these first orders amounted 
to over 400,000 copies. This means 
that to the 6,600,000 copies of Liguori 
publications that are mailed in a year, 
there will have to be added in 1956 a 
minimum of 29,800,000 copies of the 
Liguorian Sunday Bulletin. We have 
thus reached the point where well over 
two million pieces of instructive Cath- 
olic literature are to be mailed from 
Liguori every month of the year dur- 
ing 1956. 

No single piece of all this material 
will carry any commercial advertise- 
ments, or fund-raising or begging ap- 
peals, or requests for support of purely 
Redemptorist causes. Liguori is solely 
an apostolate of instruction, enlight- 
enment and inspiration for all who 
come into contact with any of the 
items that are published there. More- 
over, it is a long established policy of 
the Redemptorist Fathers who founded 
it, to give free of charge subscriptions 
to their publications and copies of 
their booklets to those who state that 
they cannot afford to pay for them. 
It has been proven to them by experi- 
ence that in the mysterious ways of 
Divine Providence, this willingness to 
give for nothing is rewarded a hun- 
dredfold by God who makes it finan- 
cially possible for the work to grow. 

To every single individual who has 
helped the work of Liguori, and to 
every one who has in any way been 
helped by it, we wish a thousand bless- 
ings for the new year. 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LIGUORIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LiGuorRIAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the Decem- 
ber issue. Order binders from The Liguorian, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 





Publications of Liguori 


1. THE LIGUORIAN. A monthly magazine of moral and 
spiritual instruction, on problems of everyday life, directed to 
average Catholics and non-Catholics alike. No questions or 
problems are dodged; explanations are frank and clear and 
forthright. Subscription rate: $2.00 a year; $2.25 in Canada 
and foreign countries. 


2. PERPETUAL HELP. A monthly magazine dedicated to 
fostering and increasing devotion to the mother of God, espe- 
cially under her miraculous title of Mother of Perpetual Help. 
Each issue is a source of meditation and inspiration to every 
Catholic on the age-old axiom: no true child of Mary can ever 
be lost. Subscription rate: $1.00 a year. 


3. LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS. Publishes over 170 titles 
of 10-cent pamphlets, 5-cent pamphlets, 1-cent leaflets, 25-cent 
and 50-cent booklets, together with the ascetical books of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori. Pamphlet-rack-tenders are invited to write 
for the catalogue and the rates. 


4. BULLETIN OF THE LEAGUE OF ST GERARD. Of 
special interest to pregnant mothers, mothers of young chil- 
dren, and mothers tempted to sins against marriage, because 
St. Gerard Majella has proven himself to be a great patron of 
mothers. This monthly bulletin goes free to mothers who join 
The League of St. Gerard at $1.00 a year, and will be sent free 
(as the other magazines above) to those who cannot afford 
to give anything. 


5. LIGUORIAN SUNDAY BULLETIN. Intended for pas- 
tors to use for their Sunday announcements, each weekly bulle- 
tin instructs the faithful on some important moral or spiritual 
problem. Pastors are invited to write for rates. 


For information on any of the above, write to 


Redemptorist Fathers 
Box 44 


Liguori, Missouri 








